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Notes and Comments 


I 

THEOLOGICAL CONSULTATION IN CRETE 

A group of thirty-five theologians from Orthodox churches 
throughout the world, including the Armenian churches and the 
Orthodox Church of India, met at the Orthodox academy in Chania, 
Crete, from March 7-13, in consultation preparatory to the fifth 
assembly of the WCC, to take place in Nairobi this November. The 
meeting in Crete, sponsored by the Faith and Order Commission of 
the WCC, concentrated on Sections II and V of the forthcoming 
assembly: What Unity Requires and Structures of Injustice and 
Struggles for Liberation. Introductory papers on these themes were 
prepared by Prof. Nikos Nissiotis of the Theological Faculty of 
Athens; Fr. Ian Bria of Bucharest, presently working for the WCC 
in Geneva; and Bishop Paul-Gregorios (Verghese) of the Orthodox 
Seminary Kettayam in Kerala, India. 

The consultation was divided into three working groups, each 
of which was charged to produce a draft statement on its specific 
area of concern, to be endorsed and published by the consultation 
as a whole. The first group dealt with the issue of the sacramental- 
confessional unity of the Church and the involvement of the 
Church, and members of the Church, in the social-political activities 
of the various nations and of the world as a whole. This group 
also discussed the possibilities and problems of common action 
between Orthodox Christians and other Christians, as well as those 
expressing and defending “secular ideologies’" in social and political 
movements. The second group dealt with the problem of “structures,” 
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both churchly and secular, in terms of injustice and evil in the 
life of man. The third group was asked to discuss the meaning of 
Church unity and conciliarity by attempting to show how and in 
which way the Orthodox Church understands and experiences itself 
as the one true Church of Christ, especially in view of Orthodox 
involvement in the ecumenical movement. 

Only the first two groups completed their work and produced 
brief written documents in a (somewhat) clear and final form, 
which were basically accepted by the consultation for publication. 
The third group was unable to complete its work during the 
conference, since its first draft was rejected as inadequate, and its 
second attempt was still being debated and revised in oral discus¬ 
sion as the consultation ended. Thus the final document was left to 
the work of a drafting committee at the conclusion of the meeting, 
as Dr. Lukas Vischer of the Faith and Order Commission left for 
Geneva with the other materials to be prepared for publication. 

As is almost always the case in such meetings, none of the 
participants of the meeting in Crete was fully pleased with the 
resulting documents. Except perhaps for Metropolitan George Khodr 
of Lebanon, who expressed outrage at the consultation’s inability 
and unwillingness to make global pronouncements on international 
political and social issues, the displeasure of the participants was 
primarily due to the practical fact that five days of conversations, 
interspersed with receptions, dinners and tours, is an impossibly 
short time for persons from vastly divergent situations and con¬ 
cerns—theological and ecclesiastical as well as political and social— 
to begin to understand one another and to communicate in a manner 
which allows for common statements with any degree of substance 
and depth. In Crete there were clashes of misunderstanding con¬ 
tinually. Sometimes the disagreements appeared to be purely verbal; 
sometimes they were obviously substantial; but almost always they 
remained basically unresolved. Therefore it can perhaps be fairly 
concluded that the general, balanced and for the most part innocuous 
statements of the Cretan consultation are indeed quite adequate 
indications of what in fact we Orthodox are now capable of saying 
together, at least some thirty-five of us with some theological training 
and some ecumenical and international experiences. 

What the meeting in Crete proved to me without a doubt is 
how critically important it is for us Orthodox to meet and to talk 
together. We do this so seldom, and then almost exclusively either 
at “offical levels” or else under the sponsorship of ecumenical 
agencies which set the agenda and require written documents— 
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documents which, whatever their worth, have the characteristic ot 
consuming most of our precious time together simply in their 
technical production. We must nevertheless be thankful even for 
such meetings, for without them our separation and ignorance of 
one another would be even greater and more tragic than it now is. 

We Orthodox simply do not know one another. We do not 
understand and feel what the other is expressing. The differences 
in our ways of life and our social and political conditions are 
enormous. So are the ways in which our respective churches are 
organized and operated. Even our “theologies”—when our Orthodox 
theology gets beyond a mere re-presentation of our common past 
and gets to the point of the existential understanding and applica¬ 
tion of the faith to the condition of life today, both churchly and 
secular—are divergent and incongruous. We do not know how to 
deal with our problems. We do not know how to discuss things 
together. We steer clear of every difficult issue, hoping not to 
“ruin things” before they even get started. And this causes grave 
difficulties in our inter-Orthodox relations as well as in our involve¬ 
ment in and evaluation of the ecumenical movement. (At this point, 
as a matter of fact, there is not even agreement by those who are 
themselves involved in ecumenical activity.) And so the meeting 
in Crete (well organized by Constantine Patelos of the Church of 
Alexandria and the WCC) was a positive event, whatever the 
quality of its documents, as one more meeting of Orthodox theo¬ 
logians and churchmen from around the world. In this we rejoice 
and build our hopes for the future. But there is little doubt that 
the future must hold the possibility for the Orthodox to get beyond 
consultations of this sort as quickly as possible. 

^Thomas Hopko 


n 

THEOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 
OF ORTHODOX FACULTIES PLANNED 

On March 7 and 8 representatives from a number of Orthodox 
theological schools met to plan an official theological conference 
of representatives of all graduate Orthodox theological faculties 
throughout the world. This planning meeting was held at the Pendeli 
Monastery and Orthodox Inter-Church Center outside Athens. It 
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was chaired by Dr. Sava Agourides of the Theological Faculty of 
Athens and was opened by Archbishop Seraphim, primate of the 
Church of Greece, who officially welcomed the delegates invited 
from all schools of the autocephalous Orthodox churches. The 
archbishop also expressed gratitude to the Church of Romania for 
giving the privilege of convening this preparatory meeting to the 
Church of Greece, since this privilege was originally given to the 
Bucharest faculty of the Romanian Patriarchate back in 1936, at the 
last such theological conference. 

The meeting in Pendeli decided to hold the theological conference 
in Greece, most likely at Pendeli itself, during the summer of 1976. 
Official delegates will be Invited from the graduate theological 
faculties of the autocephalous Orthodox churches. Theologians who 
are not members of these faculties will also be invited to participate 
on a personal basis. The theme of the proposed conference will be: 
The Theology of the Church and Its Application Today, The con¬ 
ference will run for ten days with the presentation of about ten 
major papers for discussion. 

The members of the planning meeting at Pendeli, which will 
also constitute the pre-conference committee, were, in addition to 
Dr. Agourides: Dr. N. Nissiotis from Athens, Dr. G. Mantzarides 
from Salonika, Prof. S. Gosevic from Belgrade, Fathers D. Popescu 
and G. Soare from Bucharest, Metropolitan George Khodr from 
Lebanon, Metropolitan John Rinne from Helsinki, Prof. C. Andro- 
nikoff from St. Sergius in Paris, Fr. T. Stylianopoulos from Holy 
Cross in Brookline, and Fr. T. Hopko from St. Vladimir’s. 

—Thomas Hopko 
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Book Notices 


Malik, Charles H., The Wonder of Being, Word Books, Waco, Texas, 
1974, 150 pp. 

This book is a most pleasant surprise. Written by Charles Malik, an 
Orthodox layman who is Professor of Philosophy at the American University 
of Beirut and former delegate from Lebanon to the United Nations, where 
he was president of the Thirteenth Session of the General Assembly, it is a 
book of theological and philosophical reflections about God, man and the 
world which is intellectually most respectable, and at the same time both 
readable and inspiring. The author insists that he is not trying to convert 
anyone, or convince anyone of anything in his book. He is rather simply 
setting forth his vision of things—“the wonder of being”—for those who 
are willing to read and to think about what he has to say from his philosophical 
studies and his spiritual experience. 

Although one may have some questions and doubts about parts of Dr. 
Malik’s exposition (for example his optimism about ecumenical relations 
between Orthodox and Roman Catholics) and although there are parts of 
the book which will certainly be difficult to understand even for those 
somewhat familiar with philosophical thought (for example his extended 
paragraphs about Kant and modern European thought in general), the book 
is basically clear, understandable and convincing. I believe that it will be 
most helpful for members of the Church who are in need of elucidation 
and clarification of that which they already see and believe, but which 
they would have difficulty bringing to clear self-awareness and expression. 
There are parts of the book which are really new and insightful; parts which 
make the reader, who lives within the same reality as the author, say to 
himself: “Yes, that’s right! That’s just how it is!” 

Perhaps the most telling part of the book, filled with direct references 
to the Scriptures, is the “personalism” of the author as revealed in his 
chapter on Jesus Christ, in his description of the “man of being” as opposed 
to the “man of non-being,” and his critique of those who always “change 
the subject” when confronted by the person and presence of Christ and 
“the Fulness of Being.” 

The author is certainly a Christian, and a Christian thinker. His thought 
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and expression are fully informed by his experience within the Orthodox 
Church, particularly the Bible and the Liturgy. He is also obviously quite 
at home within the tradition of Western European philosophy, both ancient 
and modern. One might have hoped for greater reference to the Fathers of 
the Eastern Church, who, with the exception of John Chrysostom, are hardly 
mentioned in the book, and who are most likely not among the central 
formative elements in the spiritual experience and worldview of the author. 
But the book is an excellent one. I will recommend it to my beginning 
students in theology. It will give them a good taste of what things are about 
these days—theologicaily, philosophically, spiritually. It will be a substantial 
taste, without garnishes of any sort, without extraneous flavors added for 
no purpose, without sophistication intended to attract those looking for 
something strange or extreme. It will be a healthy taste, sound and nourishing, 
with a simplicity and purity that shows that it comes from God. 

—Thomas Hopko 


Mantzarides, G., ed., T6^o<; £6pTioc; ^^aKoaiooxqc iirETELOU 

\isy&Xoo ’ABavaoLOU (373-1973) (Festal volume commemorating the 
1600th anniversary of Athanasius the Great), Thessaloniki, 1974, 380 pp. 

In accordance with the patristic emphasis which has prevailed among its 
faculty during the past decades, the Theological Faculty of the University of 
Thessalonica, in publishing this volume, has paid a worthy tribute not 
only to St. Athanasius the Great, but to the concept that modern Orthodox 
theology should stand in direct and living continuity with the Fathers. 
The volume includes articles by P. Chrestou (“Uncreated and created, un¬ 
begotten and begotten in the teaching of St. Athanasius”), D. Tsames 
(“The use of temporal categories in the theology of St. Athanasius”), N. 
Matsoukas (“Theology and anthropology in St. Athanasius”), S. Sakkos 
(“The 39th Festal Epistle of St. Athanasius the Great: A contribution to 
the introduction to the New Testament”), Th. Zeses (“Athanasius the Great 
as the source of Basil the Great’s teaching concerning the Holy Spirit”), 
I. Kalogirou (“The interrelationship of christology and soteriology according 
to Athanasius the Great”), G. Zaphiris (“Reciprocal trinitarian revelation 
and man’s knowledge of God according to St. Athanasius”). All the articles 
except the last are written in Greek, but each is accompanied with an English 
summary. The authors go beyond a simple historical exposition of St. 
Athanasius’ thought: all are concerned with theological problems in them¬ 
selves and look for those aspects of St. Athanasius’ thought which can be 
directly helpful for an articulate Orthodox witness today. Thus the volume 
can be seen as a living sign of the “neo-patristic” revival among the 
younger generation of theologians in contemporary Greece. 

—John Meyendorff 


Kniazeff, Alexis, VInstitut Saint-Serge.—De VAcademic d"autrefois au 
rayonnement d'aujourd^hui, Paris, Editions Beauchesne, 1974, 152 pp. 

The author, Fr. Alexis Kniazeff, is the Rector of the Orthodox Theological 
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Institute of St. Sergius in Paris, and a Biblical scholar. His book gives a 
complete history of the Institute, which became, after its foundation in 1924, 
the most important center of Orthodox theological education and thought in 
Western Europe. This history already has been made available to readers 
of English by Donald A. Lowrie, in his Saint Sergius in Paris (London, SPCK, 
1954), but Fr. Kniazeffs work is both more comprehensive and more 
“problematic.” It opens with a brief, but very precious historical review of 
theological education in pre-revolutionary Russia (pp. 7-34), of which the 
Paris Institute is a continuation. Between the two world wars, when the 
Institute served as the only training school for future Russian priests in the 
world and, at the same time, as a major academic center, where a number of 
eminent emigre intellectuals (S. Bulgakov, A. Kartashev, V. Zenkovsky, G. 
Florovsky, G. Fedotov and others) were able to teach and to write, the old 
tradition both survived and brought new creative fruits. If the West learned 
anything about Orthodox theology during that crucial period, it was largely 
due to St. Sergius’. Faithfully supported by foreign friends, particularly 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the USA and later the World Council 
of Churches, the Institute survived World War 11 and the German occupa¬ 
tion, giving academic training to many theologians and priests still quite 
active today in many parts of the world, including the faculty of St. Vladimir’s. 
In the sixties, St. Sergius lost practically the entire older generation of its 
faculty. It managed, however, to renew itself and to partially adapt its 
curriculum to the more international and more ecumenical requirements of 
our own day. 

In his conclusion, Fr. Kniazeff points to the mo*=t important theological 
positions taken recently by St. Sergius theologians (pp. 138-141), suggesting 
vital issues to be placed on the agenda of an eventual Pan-Orthodox Council 
(Orthodoxy in diaspora, recruitment of the episcopate) and defining 
ecumenism primarily as an opportunity for Orthodox witness, and not as 
a sort of “new pentecost,” as some representatives of the older generation 
(the author quotes Bulgakov, Zander and Evdokimov) have implied. This 
last chapter adds a vital theological dimension to an informative and well- 
written book. 

—John Meyendorff 


Wagner, Georg, Der Ursprwig der Chrysostomusliturgie, Liturgiewissen- 
schaftliche Quellen und Forschungen 59, Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, Munster/Westfalen, 1973, viii + 138 pp. 

The great majority of liturgical scholars consider that the “Liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom,” accepted by the Orthodox Church as its common 
eucharistic text, was not actually authored by St. John himself (d. 403), 
but that the authorship was ascribed to him much later. The author of this 
new study of Chrysostom’s liturgy is Bishop George (Wagner) of Eudokias, 
an auxiliary bishop of the Metropolitanate of France (Ecumenical Patri¬ 
archate). German by background and a convert to Orthodoxy, he presently 
resides in Paris and teaches at St. Sergius Theological Institute, where he 
also received his theological education. The purpose of the book is to 
demonstrate the probability that St. John Chrysostom actually authored the 
eucharistic prayer ascribed to him. The arguments are primarily of philo- 
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logical and theological nature: the author convincingly shows that the 
eucharistic prayers of Chrysostom’s liturgy are frequently literal paraphrases 
of passages found in St. John’s sermons. The theological ideas expressed in 
the liturgy are also in strict accordance with the thought of Chrysostom. 
Clearly, the solution of the issue whether the eucharistic canon of the 
liturgy was or was not authored personally by St. John does not affect 
in any way the liturgy’s status and authority in the Church, but Bishop 
George’s work shows the remarkable continuity of Tradition, as expressed 
both in the writings of the Fathers and in the liturgical texts. 

—John Meyendorff 
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The Seminary 


COMMENCEMENT 1975 

ST. VLADIMIR’S SEMINARY GRADUATES 23 
Honors Professor A. A. Bogolepov 

On May 24, 1975, His Beatitude, Metropolitan Ireney, presided over the 

Commencement exercises at St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary. 

After the traditional prayer service in the Seminary Chapel, sixteen 

students received the degree of Master of Divinity, having completed all 

the requirements including the presentation of a thesis: 

Djurdjulov, Fr. Bogdan (thesis: Pastoral Care To The Dying). 

Garrett, Paul D. (thesis: Towards A Methodology Of Liturgical Transla¬ 
tions), cum laiide. 

Jones, Wesley Elias (thesis: The Exegetical Principle of St. Justin Martyr 
and St. Irenaeus of Lyons), magna cum laude, 

Kazich, Thomas (thesis: Bishop Vamava Nastich: Witness For Christ, 
1914-1964). 

Lardiero, Carl Joseph (thesis: Christological Hymns in Philippians and 
Colossians), 

Matusiak, Fr. John (thesis: The Orthodox Church in America Following 
the Russian Revolution 1917-1922), cum laude. 

Meyendorff. Paul (thesis: Matins: A Historical Introduction), magna cum 
laude, 

Nakajima, Joseph Kazuhisa (thesis: The Virgin Mary in the Orthodox 
Church). 

Parsells, James (thesis: Charity in the Old Testament). 
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Pavichevich, Deacon Dennis (thesis: Canonical Issues in Serbian Schism;. 

Roman, Jaroslav G. (thesis: The Establishment of the American Carpatho- 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Diocese in 1938: A Major Carpatho- 
Russian Uniate Return to Orthodoxy). 

Scott, Fr. Anthony L.M.R. (thesis: The Cosmos in the Salvation of Man). 

Toman, Katherine (thesis: Confession and Communion to the Mentally Ill: 
Preliminary Considerations), cum laude, 

Vernak, David (thesis: The Exorcism Miracles in the Synoptic Gospels). 

Worth, Fr. Robert James (thesis: The Raising of Lazarus), cum laude. 

Zahirsky, F. Michael (thesis: Pedagogical Methods of Christ). 

Fr. Pantelis Anastasios Fatsis, a graduate of 1962, having completed all 
requirements, also received a degree of Master of Divinity. 

The following students also completed their studies at the Seminary and 
are eligible to receive the degree upon fulfillment of some remaining require¬ 
ments: 


Joseph Frawley 

Deacon John Katsarelis 

Michael Mihalick 

Fr. K. Michael Westerberg 

Mr. Elias Bitar also was a member of the graduating class, having 
successfully fulfilled three years of the completed theological program. 

Finally, Fr. Paul Doyle, who spent this academic year at the Seminary 
as a special student, received the Metropolitan’s blessing for his future 
ministry in the Church. 

This Commencement served as a particular occasion for distinguished 
honor was bestowed by the Seminary upon a prominent Professor emeritus: 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa was granted to Alexander 
A. Bogolepov, on the occasion of his nineteenth anniversary. Having taught 
Canon Law at the Seminary for almost a quarter of a century. Professor 
Bogolepov remained active in the Church and, with his scholarship and 
wisdom, greatly contributed to the expansion and stability of the Orthodox 
Church in America. 

Professor Jaroslav Pelikan, Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University, 
was the Commencement speaker. His inspired address on “Continuity and 
Creativity” will be published in a forthcoming issue of St. Vladimir’s 
Quarterly, 

The Commencement exercises were concluded with remarks by the Dean. 
Fr. Alexander Schmemann, addressed to the Graduating Class. 
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ORDINATIONS 

Serge Bouteneff (’74) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop 
Theodosius of Pittsburgh and West Virginia, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Chapel, Crestwood, New York, on May 17, 1975. 

Bogdan Djurdjulov (’75) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Grace Bishop Herman of Wilkes-Barre, at Holy Trinity Orthodox 
Church, Yonkers, New York, on April 26, 1975. 

Paul Doyle was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Eminence, Metro¬ 
politan Philip, at St. Nicholas Orthodox Church, San Francisco. 
California, on March 16, 1975. 

John Katsarelis (’75) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop 
Theodosius of Pittsburgh and West Virginia, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Chapel, Crestwood, New York, on February 16, 1975. 

Gregory Roth was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace Bishop 
Dmitri of Hartford and New England, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, 
Crestwood, New York, on March 25, 1975. 

Mark Stevens (’76) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence Arch¬ 
bishop Sylvester of Montreal and Canada, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Chapel, Crestwood, New York, on May 24, 1975. 


FACULTY 

Mr. John H. Erickson gave a paper on “Concrete Structural Organization 
of the Local Church: An Orthodox Perspective,” at a meeting of the 
Orthodox/Roman Catholic Consultation, in Washington, D.C. (May 
19-20). 

Fr. Thomas Hopko lectured on Orthodox spirituality, at the Clergy Con¬ 
ference of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Northern California 
(Feb. 3-5); on the Holy Spirit, at Sonoma State College, Sonoma, 
Calif. (Feb. 6); on the message of A. Solzhenitsyn, at Queens College, 
New York (Mar. 21); and on the priesthood, at Trinity Institute 
conferences in New York and San Francisco (Mar. 23, 28). He also 
participated in an international consultation of Orthodox theologians, 
in Crete, on themes for the Fifth Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches (Mar. 7-12); and in a planning meeting, held at the Pendeli 
Monastery near Athens, for the forthcoming international conference 
of Orthodox theological schools, to be held in 1976 in Greece (Mar. 
14-15). 

Prof. Veselin Kesich gave a paper on “The Spiritual Heritage of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church,” for the alumni lecture series of Holy 
Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology, Brookline, Mass. (May 15). 

Fr. John Meyendorff gave a paper on “The Byzantine Impact on Russian 
Civilization, as seen by Contemporary Soviet Historiography,” at the 
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University of North Carolina (Apr. 4). His book Marriage: An Orthodox 
Perspective was published in Serbian translation in Yugoslavia. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann lectured at Cornell University (Feb. 21), 
Manhattanville College (Mar. 11), and Nassau Community College 
(Mar. 13). He led a seminar on sacraments, in Salt Lake City (April 
7-8), and took part in a conference on religious broadcasting, in Munich, 
West Germany (April 15-18). 


THE LIBRARY 

In January 1974, two valuable ancient Russian manuscripts were donated 
to the Library of the Seminary by Mr. William L. Jacques, of Milltown, 
N.J., in memory of his late wife, Ruth Natalie Onufrow Jacques. 

The first manuscript {Slav. 1) contains the Lives of Sts. Zosima and 
Savvaty, who in 1429-1436 founded the monastery of the Solovki Islands. 
According to the preamble (fol. 6v-7), an original text of the Life was 
composed by disciples of Savvaty; however, their command of the Russian 
language was poor, because the monastery was surrounded by Finnish and 
Eskimo tribes. Therefore the text of the life had to be rewritten by “the 
Metropolitan of Moscow and all Russia Spiridon” in the year 1483 (fol. 
36v; cf. also fol. 14), at the time of his retirement to the Ferapontov 
monastery near Beloozero in the northern forests. It was one of the most 
flourishing periods in the history of the Ferapontov monastery. At the 
very time when Spiridon was finishing the Lives of Zosima and Savvaty, 
the great Master Dionysius was also working at the monastery, painting 
the most famous of his frescoes, which decorate the monastery church of 
the Nativity of the Virgin. 

The author of the Lives, Metropolitan Spiridon, who bore the rather 
unusual family name of “Satana,” was a remarkable personality with a 
controversial career. He was consecrated Metropolitan of Russia by 
the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople Raphael (1477-1480) at the 
time of the final separation between the “Metropolitanate of Kiev and ail 
Rus” (inside the Polish-Lithuanian borders) and the “Metropolitanate of 
Moscow.” Spiridon was rejected both by the King of Poland, where the King’s 
candidate to the Metropolitanate, Misael (1475-1480), was planning union 
with Rome, and by Moscow, which since 1448 had established its own 
autocephaly, refusing to accept metropolitans from Turkish-held Constantin¬ 
ople. Spiridon, a learned and talented writer, was eventually authorized by 
the Grand Prince of Moscow to sojourn on Moscow’s territory, provided that 
he retire to the Ferapontov Monastery. His reputation as a scholar lead 
Dosifei, abbot of Solovki and disciple of St. Savvaty, to request from him 
the re-writing of the Lives of the venerated saints of Solovki. 

Our manuscript contains the text composed by Spiridon, which is well 
known by specialists in Russian hagiography, V. O. Klyuchevsky, H. Barsukov, 
G- P. Fedotov, and others. It is a copy by two anonymous hands, the first 
of the late sixteenth century and the second of the early seventeenth. The 
manuscript is on paper. It had originally 238 folios, 17 cm x 11 cm, but the 
first folio is lost. The volume keeps its original leather binding. Since the 
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available manuscript tradition of the Lives of Sts. Zosima and Sawaty does 
not go beyond the seventeenth century (see H. Barsukov, Istochniki russkoy 
agiografii, St. Petersburg, 1881, pp. 484-492), our manuscript appears to be 
one of the most ancient copies of the Lives. 

The second manuscript donated by Mr. Jacques (Slav. 2) is an excellent 
and dated copy of the so-called Pomorskie Otvety, or “Answers” given by 
the main group of “priestless” Old Believers to representatives of the 
official Orthodox Church in 1723. The Pomorskie Otvety are probably the 
most authoritative “confession of faith” by the Russian Old Believers. 
As indicated on the back of the last folio, our manuscript was completed 
in Moscow on December 1, 1737. The author of the Otvety y Andrei 
Denisov, died in 1752; thus the copy was executed during his lifetime; his 
portrait figures on the reverse of the last unnumbered folio containing the 
“Introduction” (fol. 26 verso). 

The text of the Otvety was written by one single scribe on the remaining 
533 folios, on paper, 17 x 21 cm. The manuscript is in excellent condition 
and preserves its original leather binding. It was not used in any of the 
three available printed editions of the Otvety (cf. V. Druzhinin, “Podlinnaya 
rukopis’ Pomorskikh Otvetov i eya izdanie” in Izvestiya otdeleniya russkogo 
yazyka i slovesnosti imperatorskoy Akademii Nauk, XVII, 1, St. Petersburg, 
1912, pp. 53-77). A modern English note found in the volume indicates 
that the volume comes “from the collection of Nicholas II in the Winter 
Palace.” This information may come from the buyer, but it is not sub¬ 
stantiated by any stamp or other indication in the manuscript itself. 

—John Meyendorff 
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Notes on Contributors 
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Apostolic Continuity and Orthodox Theology: 
Towards A Synthesis of Two Perspectives* 


John D. Zizioulas 


Many factors have contributed to the theological consciousness 
of the Orthodox Churches with regard to the Church’s continuity 
with her apostolic origins. Among these there are two which lie 
at the very basis of our subject. On the one hand, Orthodoxy is 
known for its devotion to Tradition. This makes history acquire 
decisiveness in the consciousness of the Orthodox Churches, which 
is thus oriented towards the past with respect and devotion. On the 
other hand, Orthodoxy is known for the centrality and importance 
which it attributes to worship in its life and theology, and this leads 
it to a “theophanic” and in a sense “meta-historical” view of the 
Church/ Deep in these two aspects of Orthodox consciousness lie the 
seeds of a duality which could be easily turned into a dichotomy.* 
In the following lines an attempt will be made to see how this 


*Original English text of the article published in French tr., in Istina, 
1974, No. 1, pp. 65-94. 

‘Cf. the remark of Y.M.-J. Congar in Le Candle et les Candles (ed. 
B. Botte et. al, 1960) p. 287: L’Orient “suit beaucoup plus I’idee, tr^s 
presente chez les Peres et dans la liturgie, d’une “phanie,” d’une manifesta¬ 
tion des realites celestes, invisibles, sur la terre. II s’ensuit une conception 
principalement sacramentelle et iconologique de TEglise.” 

®Thus it is a common phenomenon in ecumenical circles to regard the 
Orthodox both as “traditionalists’* and as detached from the problems of 
history and preoccupied with the “triumphalism” of their liturgy. 
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duality of the traditional or historical and the theophanic or meta- 
historical elements affect the consciousness of the Church’s con¬ 
tinuity with the Apostles. This attempt will be made especially in 
view of the fact that the implications of this duality are quite 
relevant to non-Orthodox Churches as well, and are therefore related 
to many of the problems that both the Eastern and the Western 
Churches are facing today.® This is so because this duality is deeply 
rooted in the beginning of the Church and requires constantly a 
creative synthesis by theology so that it may not become a dichotomy. 


I 

1. In the early Biblical and Patristic sources that we possess, 
we can distinguish two basic approaches to the idea of the Church’s 
continuity with the Apostles. Each of these two approaches is based 
on a corresponding image of the Apostolate, and bears specific 
implications for the theology and the structure of the Church. 

It is of course true that the concept of the Apostolate in the 
New Testament is a complex one, and it is extremely difficult to 
disentangle the various elements of which it is composed.** Never¬ 
theless, it is possible to distinguish clearly two images used for 
the description of the nature and role of the Apostles. On the one 
hand, the Apostles are conceived as persons entrusted with a 
mission to fulfill. As such they are sent and thus dispersed in the 
world. This implies that they are understood as individual^ pos¬ 
sessing a message and authority in a way that reminds one of the 
Jewish institution of the shaliach.^ Because the angle from which 
the Apostolate is viewed in this approach is that of mission, the 


®E.g. the difficulty of integrating the sacramental conception of apostolic 
succession with the idea of linear historical transmission of authority in 
Vatican II. See B.-D. Dupuy, “La succession apostolique dans la discussion 
oecumenique,” in Istina 12 (1967) 391-401, esp. p. 391. 

■*For a discussion of these difficulties see R. Schnackenburg, “L’apostolicite: 
etat de la recherche,” in Istina 14 (1969) 5-32; Engl, trans. in One in Christ 
6 (1970) 243-273. 

®The sending out of the Apostles in pairs (Mark 6:7) need not occupy 
us here. On this peculiar Jewish-Palestinian feature see J. Jeremias, “Paarweise 
Sendung im Neuen Testament,” in New Testament Essays (in memory of 
T. W. Manson, ed. by A.J.B. Higgins, 1959) pp. 136-43. 

®Cf. K. H. Rengstorf “dTcdoxoXoq” in Kittel’s Th, W. N, T. (1933) pp. 
406-48. For a critical approach G. Klein, Die Zwdlf Apostel (1961) pp. 
22-38. Cf. below, note 80. 
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term “Apostle” is thus applicable to all missionaries who possess 
the authority and the charisma of preaching the Gospel/ There 
are, of course, conditions attached to the use of the term “Apostle” 
and it is still unclear how these conditions affect the notion of 
“Apostle” in the New Testament/ But the point that interests us 
here is that in an approach inspired by the idea of mission, the 
Apostles represent a link between Christ and the Church and form 
part of a historical process with a decisive and perhaps normative 
role to play. Thus the idea of mission and that of historical process 
go together in the New Testament and lead to a scheme of con¬ 
tinuity in a linear movement: God sends Christ—Christ sends the 
Apostles—the Apostles transmit the message of Christ by establishing 
Churches and Ministers.® We may, therefore, call this approach 
“historical.” 

2. On the other hand, the Apostles are conceived as persons 
with an eschatological junction}^ In this case the imagery and 


^Hence the application of the term “Apostle” to a group broader than the 
Twelve. Paul’s Apostolate constitutes part of this problem. On these and 
related questions see R. Schnackenburg, op. cit., pp. 246ff. 

®It is not, for example, clear whether the Apostolate is related to “the 
historical Jesus” (Acts 1:22) or just to the Risen Christ (Galatians 1-1; 
II Corinthians 10-13, etc.) or even to neither of the two (Romans 16:7; 
Acts 14:14, etc.). The bibliography on these problems is enormous. See R. 
Schnackenburg, op. cit. 

®This scheme is offered basically in the New Testament: John 20:21; 
Luke 10:16, etc. Christ Himself is an “Apostle” (Hebrews 3:1). See also 
John 17:7f; Matthew 28:18-20; Romans 10:13-17; I John 1:1-13; II Timothy 
2:2; Titus 1:5, etc. It is on the basis of this “historical” or “missionary” 
scheme that transmission of apostolic authority to other persons for the 
continuation of this mission is mentioned already in the New Testament 
(Acts 20:17-35; I Timothy 5:22; 4:4; II Timothy 2:2; Titus 1:4; 2:1-15, 
etc.). Cf. Ph. Menoud, UEglise et son ministere selon le N. T. (1949); 
J. Colson, “La succession apostolique au niveau du ler siecle,” in Verbum 
Caro (1961) 138-72. 

^®The importance of eschatology for the understanding of the original 
concept of the Apostolate became apparent with the discovery of the 
eschatological character of Christ’s teaching through the works of J. Weiss 
and A. Schweitzer. Cf. E. M, Kredel, “Der Apostelbegriff in der neuren 
Exegese,” in Z. K. Th. 78 (1956) 169-93 and 257-305. Also, J. Roloff, 
Apostolat-Verkundigung Kirche (1965) pp. 23-27. The implications of 
eschatology for the Church’s continuity with the Apostles have been recently 
emphasised by W. Pannenberg, “La signification de I’eschatologie pour la 
comprehension de I’apostolicite et de la catholicite de I’Eglise,” Istina 14 
(1969) 154-170; Engl, trans. in One in Christ 6 (1970) 410-429. See also 
L. Cerfaux, “La mission apostolique des Douze et sa portee eschatologique,” 
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schemes used to describe the Apostles are quite different from the 
ones used in the case I have called “historical.” This difference 
applies to the Apostles themselves as well as to their relation to 
Christ and the Church. Thus instead of being understood as indi¬ 
viduals dispersed throughout the world for mission, the Apostles 
are understood as a college. The difference is considerable and 
corresponds to that between mission and eschatology. Mission 
requires sending to the ends of the earth, whereas the eschata imply 
the convocation of the dispersed people of God from the ends 
of the earth to one place.'" The Apostles in their eschatological 
function are inconceivable as individuals; they form an indivisible 
college. For this reason they are basically and primarily represented 
by the college of the Twelve whenever their eschatological function 
is mentioned.'® In this case the Apostles’ relation both to Christ 
and to the Church is expressed in a way different from that of the 
historical approach. Here the Apostles are not those who follow 
Christ but who surround Him.'® And they do not stand as a link 
between Christ and the Church in a historical process but are the 


in Melanges E. Tisserant I (1964) pp. 43-66, and Y. Congar, “Composantes 
et idee de la Succession Apostolique,” in Oecumenica (1966) pp. 61-80, 
esp. pp. 75-76. 

^^Didache 9:4; 10:5. Cf. Matthew 25:32; John 11:52 etc. In stressing the 
difference between the “missionary” and the “eschatological” images of the 
Apostolate, I do not wish to deny the eschatological character of the 
apostolic mission as it appears especially in Paul (see on this works mentioned 
in previous note, esp. Pannenberg and Congar). But I maintain the view 
that there is a difference between eschatology conceived as orientation, and 
eschatology conceived as a state of existence which reveals itself here and 
now. As orientation, eschatology appears to be the result of historical process 
as the climax of mission (e.g. in the above mentioned authors), whereas 
as a state of existence it confronts history already now with a presence from 
beyond history. In the latter case an “iconic” and liturgical approach to 
eschatology is necessary more than it is in the former. It is the under¬ 
standing of eschatology as this kind of presence of the Kingdom here and 
now that requires convocation of the dispersed people of God and of the 
Apostles. As such this image presupposes the end of mission. This proleptic 
experience of the presence of the eschata here and now—and not simply 
the orientation towards this end—was there from the beginning (Acts 2:17) 
and was realised mainly in the Eucharist {Didache). It is with this kind of 
eschatology that I wish to relate my subject here. 

^^See e.g. Matthew 19:28; Luke 22:30. Cf. Acts 1:12-26 (for its eschato¬ 
logical connections cf. 2:17). 

‘^This image, based on the Last Supper (note again the eschatological 
context), became the standard form of reference to the Apostles in the 
eucharistic liturgies ever since the Apocalypse and Ignatius of Antioch. 
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foundations of the Church in a presence of the Kingdom of God 
here and now.^^ 

These two approaches to the idea of apostolic continuity should 
not, of course, be oversimplified, for, as I said earlier, the New 
Testament picture of the concept of Apostolate is a complex one. 
One has to account, for example, for the place of Paul or the other 
“Apostles” in the eschatological image which is based primarily 
on the Twelve/^ But the fact that Paul himself—and Luke on his 
behalf-had to find a way of relating his apostleship to that of the 
Twelve and the Jerusalem Church,'® indicates that the two ap¬ 
proaches I have mentioned here were clearly reflected in the 
consciousness of the primitive Church. 

3. The survival of these two approaches in postapostolic times 
is very instructive for our subject. With the gradual disappearance 
of the Apostles, the Church had to face the problem of apostolic 
continuity and work out a way of solving it. The existing sources 


^^Apoc. 21:14. In Ephesians (2:20) we have the use of the image of 
the “Apostles” as foundations of the Church in a historical sense. But in 
this case the reference to the “Apostles” is probably not to the Twelve or 
the apostolic college, but to missionaries. 

^'^For the present state of research on this subject see R. Schnackenburg, 
op, cit,, pp. 8ff. 

^®On Paul see the work of J. Munck, Paulas und die Heilsgeschichte 
(1954). Cf. the thesis concerning Paul’s dependence on the Twelve by P. 
Gaechter, “Schranken im Apostolat des Paulus,” in Petrus und seine Zeit 
(1958) pp. 338-450. On the importance of the Twelve for overcoming the 
tension (“dualism”?) between “institutional” and “charismatic” Apostolate, 
see J. L. Leuba, Uinstitution et VevSnement (1950) pp. 47ff. The rise of the 
position of James is very instructive for the argument of this paper con¬ 
cerning our eschatological approach to apostolicity in terms of permanent 
Church structures. With the disappearance of the Twelve from the Jerusalem 
Church (dispersion for mission?) the scheme “Apostles and presbyters” is 
replaced with that of “James and the presbyters” (Acts 21:18). The 
significance of this scheme lies in the eschatological nature of the Jerusalem 
Church as the center of the earth, where all mission converges in its final 
consummation (Romans 15:19). Paul must be reconciled with “James 
and the presbyters” precisely because the latter represent the eschatological 
court of the Church. Thus we have from the beginning a structure emerging 
from the eschatological state of the Church's convocation. It is more than 
significant to notice how this model is transferred to the Eucharist and 
through that to the Episcopacy after the fall of Jerusalem. It is not possible 
to discuss this here. (Cf. n. 87 below; also my book The Unity of the Church 
in the Eucharist and the Bishop in the First Three Centuries, 1965 [in 
Greek].) But it is interesting to note the relation of this development to the 
eschatological approach to apostolicity. 
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indicate that both the historical and the eschatological approaches 
to continuity were preserved at that time. 

The historical approach is clearly expressed by I Clement, The 
scheme “God sends Christ—Christ sends the Apostles” becomes 
the basis for the notion of continuity in terms of historical process: 
“The Apostles have announced to us the good news from Jesus 
Christ. Jesus Christ was sent by God. Thus Christ comes from 
God and the Apostles from Christ. This double mission, therefore, 
with its order comes from the will of God.^^ This is precisely the 
New Testament scheme as I expounded it earlier on, and on its 
basis / Clement elaborates its theory of continuity: “Following the 
instructions of our Lord Jesus Christ, fully convinced by His 
resurrection and firm in their faith in the word of God, the Apostles 
went with the assurance of the Holy Spirit to announce everywhere 
the good news of the coming of the Kingdom of heaven. In the 
various villages and cities they proclaimed the word and thus made 
their premises and. . established dTucKOTiouc; kox biaKovouq for 
the future believers.”^® This is an elaborate theory of continuity 
based on the historical approach. Hence this text has been widely 
used in connection with the idea of apostolic succession. 

Things are different, however, in the case of another source of 
the same period, namely the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch. Here 
we have an example of the eschatological approach to apostolic 
continuity, as I described it earlier. Ignatius’ image of the Church 
is borrowed not from history but from the eschatological state of 
the Church’s convocation “in the same place”^® to partake of the 
eternal life of God as it is offered to the world at the eucharistic 
table. Here the image is very much like the one we find in the 
Apocalypse,®^ and the implications for the relation of the Church 
to the Apostles are clearly different from those we find in I Clement: 
the apostles are a united college and they surround Christ in His 
Kingdom. For this reason it is in the college of presbyters sur¬ 
rounding the bishop, who sits “in the place of God” or is the image 
of Christ,®^ that Ignatius sees the image of the Apostles.®® Continuity 


'T Clement 42:1-2. 

^^Ibid, 42:2-4. Cf. 44:1-4. 

^n’his expression is used by Ignatius frequently and usually in connection 
with the Eucharist. E.g. Ephesians 5:2-3; 13:1; Polyc. 4:2; Magn. 7:1-2 etc. 
^®Apoc. 4-5. 

^^Ignatius, Magn. 6:1; 3:1-2; Tral. 3:1. The idea that the bishop is the 
image of Christ survived at least until the fourth century (e.g. in Pseudo- 
Clem. Homil. 3:62). Cf. O. Perler, “L’Eveque, representant du Christ...” 
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here is guaranteed and expressed not by way of succession from 
generation to generation and from individual to individual, but in 
and through the convocation of the Church in one place, Le. through 
its eucharistic structure. It is a continuity of communities and 
churches that constitutes and expresses apostolic succession in this 
approach. If apostolic succession is understood simply in terms of 
history, the evidence of St. Ignatius becomes embarassing—and it 
has been so precisely insofar as the eschatological approach to 
continuity has almost disappeared from our considerations.*® 

The subsequent history of these two approaches to apostolic 
continuity is extremely interesting, but does not concern us here. 
References to it will be made later on in this paper by way of 
historic illustrations of some theological points. What has been said 
so far is enough to make clear the point that in the very beginnings 
of the Church’s consciousness of continuity with the Apostles— 
and this applies both to the Eastern and to the Western Churches— 
there are hidden the seeds of two approaches to this continuity, of 
an “historical” and an “eschatological” approach. 

4. If we now try to penetrate deeply into the theological and 
ecclesiological nature of these two approaches as they relate to the 
notion of apostolic continuity, the following points can be made. 

The first observation has to do with the notion of continuity 
itself. What does continuity mean in each of these approaches? In 
the historical approach the main components of continuity are the 
following: In the first place continuity means succession or survival 
in time, i.e. from the past to the present into the future. This suc¬ 
cession or survival of the Church’s apostolic origins can take place 


in UEpiscopat et VEglise universelle (ed. Y. Congar et B.-D. Dupuy, Unam 
Sanctam 39 [1962]) pp. 31-66. 

’'^Ignatius, Magn. 6:1. The image we get in Ignatius corresponds to that 
of Christ surrounded by the Apostles in the eschatological—and eucharistic— 
convocation of the people of God. Cf. above n. 11. 

®®The conviction underlying this article is that we are not allowed to 
form our view of apostolic continuity without taking Ignatius into account. 
Ignatius is by no means an exception in the early Church with regard to 
his view of apostolic continuity. He is proceeded by such sources as the 
book of the Apocalypse (Chs. 4-5) and followed by a long tradition repre¬ 
sented by the Syriac Didascalia Apostolorum (Ch. 9), the Constitutiones 
AposL (11,24) etc. The iconological and eschatological approach of this 
tradition survived to a large extent in Byzantium and the Orthodox Churches. 
Disregarding all this tradition would mean depriving our view of apostolic 
continuity of an essential part of the most primitive approach to our 
subject. 
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in different ways. It can take place by way of transmission of certain 
powers, authority, etc.®^ It can also take place by way of nonnative- 
ness, i.e. in the form of an example to be copied.*® In any case the 
historical approach creates the basis of a retrospective continuity 
with the past. The anamnetic function of the Church is employed 
here in a psychological way, and this leads to the creation of a 
consciousness of continuity with the past. The Church recalls a 
time called “apostolic”; whether she relates to it through various 
media or by way of copying as faithfully as possible this normative 
period, the fact remains that in this approach her apostolicity comes 
from the side of the past. On the other hand the eschatological 
approach implies no sense of transmission or normativity. Here 
apostolicity comes to the Church from the side of the future. It is 
the anticipation of the end, the final nature of the Church that 
reveals her apostohc character. This anticipation should not be 
misunderstood as psychological; it is not a feeling of expectation 
and hope that is offered through it, but a real presence of the 
eschata here and now. *'Now is the judgment of the world,”** and 
now, this simple moment of the Johannine vOv, all of history is 
consummated. The finality or ultimacy of things is what the eschato¬ 
logical approach to apostolicity brings forth. It is the Risen Christ 
that is related to apostolicity, i.e., the final and ultimate destiny of 
all that exists.*^ 

All this affects the notion of continuity in a deeper way: it 
affects especially Christology and Pneumatology in their relation to 
the apostolic origins of the Church. 

In the historical approach, Christology is inevitably the primary 


®^Such views developed in the West in the Middle Ages. See Y. Congar 
UEglise de s. Augustin d Vepoque moderne (Histoire des Dogmes III. 3, 
1970) passim, and esp. 173 ff. Also ibid. “Quelques problemes touchant les 
ministeres,” in Nouvelle Revue Theologique 93 (1971) 785-800. 

*®This idea is inherent in the Reformation principle of sola Scriptura. 
Recently H. Kung, Die Kirche (1967) esp. pp. 421 f., in describing con¬ 
tinuity with the Apostles in terms of “imitation” (Nachfolge) has basically 
adopted the approach to the Apostles as the example and paradigm to 
be copied. 

*®John 12:31. 

^’^On the importance of the Resurrection for the eschatological approach 
to apostolicity see W. Pannenberg, op. cit. p. 158f. It must be noted that in 
the Johannine concept of “now” (vOv) the finality of the risen Christ does 
not evolve from a historical process but comes to us as a visit and a 
tabernacle from outside (cf. John 1:14). 
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thing that provides the structure of continuity.®* The Holy Spirit 
is the one that is transmitted and He is transmitted by Christ, He 
is the divine power which enables the Apostles in their mission. He 
is also the one who creates the response to this mission. He is the 
animator of a basically pre-conceived structure.^^ In such an approach 
Pneumatology indicates an agency; the Spirit is the agent of Christ 
and is dependent on Him.''® Here Christology indicates a self-defined 
event and so does the notion of the Apostolate. In this historical 
approach to continuity the Holy Spirit vivifies pre-existing and 
self-defined events and relates them to different times and circum¬ 
stances. 

In the eschatological approach, however, things are again dif¬ 
ferent. Here the Spirit is the one who brings the eschata into history.*' 
He confronts the process of history with its consummation, with 
its transformation and transfiguration. By bringing the eschata into 
history the Spirit does not vivify a pre-existing structure; He creates 
one; He changes linear historicity into a presence. It is no longer 
possible to understand history simply as “past,” i.e. to apply to it 
the psychological and experiential notion of anamnesis in the sense 
of the retrospective faculty of the human soul. When the eschata 
visit us, the Church’s anamnesis acquires the eucharistic paradox 
which no historical consciousness can ever comprehend, i.e. the 
memory of the future, as we find it in the anaphora of the Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom: “Remembering the cross, the Resurrection, 
the Ascension and the second coming. Thine own of Thine own we 


^®For such a view see e.g. Y. Congar, “Pneumatologie et theologie de 
rhistoire,” in Archivio di Filosofia (1971) p. 63. 

®®The ecclesiology of Vatican II gives the impression that Pneumatology 
is used after the structure of the Church is established with the help of 
Christology. 

’®The connection between what we call here the “historical” approach 
and this type of Pneumatology can be illustrated by the issue of Filioque, 
It is interesting that both the East and the West admit the dependence of the 
Holy Spirit upon the Son on the level of historical mission. The differences 
arise only when the metahistorical or iconological approach to the divine 
mystery becomes predominent. The problem can be traced back to the fourth 
century: St. Basil in his De Spiritu Sancto replaces the formula of the 
Alexandrian theologians “from the Father—through the Son—in the Spirit” 
with that of ‘The Father with the Son and with the Spirit” precisely because 
his argument is taken from the realm of worship and not from historical 
revelation. It is worth looking at the Filioque problem from the angle 
of the fate of the iconological approach to God—and to reality in general- 
in Western thought. 

»'Acts 2:17. 
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offer Thee.” Unless the Church lets Pneumatology so condition 
Christology that the sequence of “yesterday-today-tomorrow” is 
transcended, she will not do full justice to Pneumatology. The Spirit 
is enslaved in a linear Heilsgeschichte, He is “the Lord” who 
transcends linear history and turns historical continuity into a 
presence.®^ 

All this shows how profoundly all of theology ties up with the 
notion of apostolic continuity. In the historical approach the Apostles 
are significant for the Church because they are connected with a 
crucial historical event of the past. In the eschatological approach 
the Apostles unveil and present to us not the words of the kerygma 
of Christ but the reality and the content of the event of Christ. In 
the historical approach the Apostles are the creators of history 
whereas in the eschatological approach they are the judges of history. 
Correspondingly, in the first case the Church is apostolic when she 
faithfully transmits the apostolic kerygma; in the second case she 
is apostolic when she applies it to a particular historical context and 
then judges this context in a prophetic way through the vision of the 
eschata which she is supposed to maintain. Therefore, if the Church 
is to be truly apostolic she must be both historically and eschato- 
logically oriented; she must both transmit history and judge history 
by placing it in the light of the eschata. 


II 

1. All that has been said so far leads to the necessity of a 
theological synthesis between the historical and the eschatological 
approaches to the Church’s continuity with the Apostles. If one 
studies the history of theology in the West, one sees how problem¬ 
atic this synthesis has been. Ontologistic and psychological notions 
of continuity have determined Western theology in various forms.*® 
Thus whenever historical continuity was found to be problematic, 
(e.g. when the problem of the quest for the historical Jesus arose), 
the alternative was a more or less Neoplatonic dismissal of history, 
a resort into the eschatology of the meaning of events.®^ In the East, 


more detailed discussion of this appears in my “Die Pneumatologische 
Dimension der Kirche,’* in Internationale Kaiholische Zeitschrift 2 (1973) 
133-147. 

®^This is particularly true with regard to the sacraments, the ministry 
(problem of “character”) etc. 

R. Bultmann’s school clearly has tended in this direction. The 
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on the other hand, the eschatological approach very often took the 
same form of the search for meaning at the expense of history,”®® 
while a satisfaction with the vision of the eschatological image of 
the Church as it is expressed in her worship has tended to paralyse 
missionary activity to an alarming degree,®® How can the synthesis 
be achieved? 

Speaking as I do here from the viewpoint of Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion I see a possibility of synthesis along the following lines. 

(a) The event of Christ must be regarded as constituted 
Pneumatologically. I stress the word “constituted” because my inten¬ 
tion is to say that Christ is not Christ unless He is an existence in 
the Spirit, which means an eschatological existence. Such a Pneumato- 
iogical constitution of Christology implies from the viewpoint of 
ontology, the understanding of Christ not in terms of individuality 
which affirms itself by distancing itself from other individualities, 
but in terms of Personhood which implies a particularity established 
in and through communion.^’^ The implications of this for the notion 
of continuity are clear. In a Pneumatologically constituted Christo¬ 
logy an event can never be defined by itself, but only as a relational 
reality. It is this that allows the Biblical notion of “corporate 
personalities” to be applied to Christ:®® Christ without His body 


current problem of reconciling the “charismatic” with the “institutional” 
aspects of the Church illustrates this further. 

®®One can see this is the East as early as Origen. His emphasis on the 
eschatological meaning of the Gospel at the expense of the historical is 
well known. See e.g. In Jo. 1:24; 6:6 etc. Cf. G. Florovsky, “Origen, 
Eusebius and the Iconoclastic Controversy,” in Church History 19 (1950) 
11 Origen’s views on apostolic succession are deeply influenced by this 
approach: apostolic succession is essentially a continuity of the teaching 
of Christ {De Princ. 4:9; In Luk. 34 etc.), a succession of Gnostics in the 
Spirit (De Orat. 28:9, cf. Comm. Rom. 7:5) rather than a succession through 
historical institutions. The tendency to stress the “charismatic” at the 
expense of the “institutional” continuity of the Church reappeared in 
Orthodoxy through various pietistic movements and tendencies in modern 
times, 

®®This must be admitted in spite of any historical reasons that may be 
offered as explanations. 

^Tt is noteworthy that it is the function of the Holy Spirit to open up 
being so that it may become relational. Without Pneumatology, ontology 
becomes substantialistic and individualistic. The Spirit was understood as 
“communion” both by the Greek (e.g. St. Basil) and the Latin (e.g. St. 
Augustine) Fathers—especially by the latter. But the importance of Pneu¬ 
matology for ontology has never been a decisive one in Western thought. 

®®On “corporate personality” cf. S. Pedersen, Israel, Its Life and Culture 
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is not Christ but an individual of the worst type. Our continuity, 
therefore, with the Christ event is not determined by sequence or 
response based on distance; it is rather a continuity in terms of 
inclusiveness: we are in Christ and this is what makes Him be 
before us, our “first-bom brother’’ in the Pauline sense.^® This is 
paradoxical but fundamental for understanding the new existence 
created in Christ. Christ’s priority over us^® is not a priority like 
the one created by our individualized existence and characterised 
by temporal sequence; it is a priority of inclusiveness: the including 
one being prior to the included. This is so precisely because the 
included is already in the including. God as the Spirit, i.e. as com¬ 
munion, is precisely the all-embracing existence which is participated 
without participating.^^ In the same Spirit of God, Christ contains 
us in Himself, by His very constitution as Christ in the Spirit. He 
thus in the Spirit contains by definition the eschata, our final destiny, 
ourselves as we shall be; He is the eschatological Man—yet, let me 
repeat it, not as an individual but as Church, i.e. because of our 
being included in Him. It is in this sense that historical existence 
becomes in Christ and in the Spirit a continuity which comes to 
us from the future and not through the channels of a divided time 
sequence like the one we experience in our fallen state of existence. 
Thus when the eschata enter into history in the Spirit, time is 
redeemed from fragmentation and history acquires a different sense. 

(b) Obviously this affects the notion of apostolicity in a 
decisive way. If Christ Himself is the eschatological man and our 


(1926); H. Wheeler Robinson, The Hebrew Conception of Corporate 
Personality (1936); A. R. Johnson, The One and the Many in the Israelite 
Conception of God (1942); J. de Fraine, Adam et son fignage: Etudes sur 
la ^'personality corporative** dans la Bible (1959). 

"®Rom. 8:29; Col. 1:15-18 etc. Tn a linear type of ‘*Heilsgeschichte” 
the “before” indicates a part of history—a period preceding another one- 
just as it happens with historical consciousness as it is known especially 
in modern times. But if the historical consciousness is decisively determined 
by eschatology, the “before” is comprehensible only in terms of the “last,” 
the final. Such is the Pauline understanding of the “first-born”: Christ is 
“before” us (our prototokos brother and our archegos) precisely in His 
being the “last” (eschatos) Adam (I Cor, 15:45), the realization and con¬ 
summation of history. It is obvious that all this makes no sense in terms 
of linear “Heilsgeschichte.” 

"®Eph. 1:3; Col. 1:16-18; II Thes. 2:13 etc. 

^^Cf. the notion of Koivcovta in the Greek Fathers as discussed by A. 
Houssiau, “Incarnation et communion selon les Peres grecs,” in Irenikon 
45 (1972) 457-68. 
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continuity with Him is not determined by the time sequence which 
implies distance, but by a concept of time determined by an all- 
embracing communion, the Apostles themselves cannot be enclosed 
in a self-defined event, in a closed past. Their uniqueness is not 
to be defined in terms of individualized temporal existence, even if 
this existence graciously, as it were, gives us something of this event 
which it exclusively possesses. It has done a lot of damage to the 
notion of apostolicity to think of it in terms of historical prerogatives, 
be it in the form of the Petrine keys or in that of the apostolic 
kerygma. For the keys are those of the Kingdom ,and the kerygma 
is not an objectifiable norm but the Risen Christ, i.e. a living person; 
in both cases historical prerogatives are eschatologized. The Apostles 
continue to speak and proclaim Christ in the Church only because 
the Church is by her very existence the living presence of the Word 
of God as person. Thus the Church, in listening to the word of the 
Apostles, listens as it were to her own voice, to the voice which 
comes from her very eschatological nature, echoing her own eschato¬ 
logical destiny. This makes the history of the Church identical with 
that of the world and of creation as a whole. Thus to recall that the 
Church is founded on the Apostles in an eschatological sense makes 
the Church acquire her ultimate existential significance as the sign 
of a redeemed and saved creation. This makes the Church, in the 
words of St. Paul, “the judge of the world,i.e. makes her acquire 
a prerogative strictly applied to the Apostles and especially to the 
Twelve in their eschatological function. 


**The power to “bind and loose” which is given to St. Peter (Mt. 16:18-19) 
is incomprehensible without eschatology, since the nature of this power is 
eschatological: it concerns eternal finality. If this eschatological nature of 
the power given to Peter in Mt. 16:18 is taken into consideration, granting 
of this power to all the Apostles in John 20:23 or even to the entire 
community in Mt. 18:18 does not lead to irreconcilable alternatives. The 
fact that the primitive Church could accept all of these three possibilities 
at once (two of them appear even in the same Gospel!) points to the fact 
that primitive eschatology implied inevitably the image of the convoked 
Church and of the apostolic college (cf. above n. 11). If this perspective 
is recovered, any application of this authority would require the context of 
the convoked Church. In fact there is good historical reason to believe that 
the Early Church applied this power to “bind and loose” from the beginning 
precisely in and through her convocation in the eucharistic gatherings. 
(The evidence on this point is considerable. Cf. my article “The Development 
of Conciliar Structures to the Time of the First Ecumenical Council” in 
Councils and the Ecumenical Movement [ = World Council Studies 5, 1968] 
pp. 34-51, esp. 34-39). Cf. below on the implications of this approach 
for the Petrine role in the Church, and esp. note 115. 

Cor. 6:2. Cf. previous note. 
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(c) If the Christ event and history in general are Pneumato- 
logically conditioned, the fears that may be created by such an 
identification of the Church with the Kingdom disappear. Such fears, 
which were to some extent behind the reaction of the Reformation 
against the Medieval Church, are justified only if this identification 
is derived simply from what we have called here the historical 
approach to apostolicity (which seems to have been the approach 
of the Medieval Church). But in a Pneumatological conditioning of 
history by Eschatology this identification does not present any 
dampers. The reason is that it takes place epicletically. The epicletic 
aspect of continuity represents a fundamental point in what I am 
trying to say here, and its implications must be stressed. In an 
epicletical context, history ceases to be in itself a guarantee for 
security. The epiclesis means ecclesiologically that the Church asks 
to receive from God what she has already received historically in 
Christ as if she had not received it at all, i.e. as if history did not 
count in itself. This includes her continuity with the Apostles in all 
its forms. Just as in the Eucharist the words of institution cannot 
be a guarantee in themselves without the Spirit, although what the 
Spirit does is nothing but prove true the words of Christ, “This 
is my body,” i.e. affirm history, so in her apostolicity, too, the Church 
needs the Pentecostal scene to be set again and again, each time she 
wants to affirm her apostolicity. The Apostles had received the 
Spirit from the risen Christ and were baptized in Him in the Pentecost, 
and yet when they elected the seven^ they invoked Him again.'*^ 
And one who thinks in terms of historical continuity must seriously 
ask the question: What meaning does this repeated invocation of the 
Spirit have, if the historical approach to apostolic continuity is 
purely and simply to be accepted. The epicletic life of the Church 
shows only one thing: That there is no security for her to be found 
in any historical guarantee as such—be it ministry or word or sacra¬ 
ment or even the historical Christ Himself. Her constant dependence 
on the Spirit proves that her history is to be constantly eschato¬ 
logical. At the same time the fact that the Spirit points to Christ 
shows equally well that history is not to be denied. “The Spirit 
blows where He wills,but we know that He wills to blow towards 


^Acts 6:1-6. 

^®That every ordination—especially that of a bishop—requires the Pente¬ 
costal event as its context is indicated in Orthodox liturgical tradition by 
the fact that in every episcopal ordination the feast of Pentecost is cele¬ 
brated. 

«John 3:8. 
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Christ/^ Eschatology and History are thus not incompatible with 
each other. 

(d) The epicletic conditioning, therefore, of the Church’s 
continuity with the Apostles points to the possibility of a synthesis 
of the historical with the eschatological notion of continuity in a 
way which overcomes any Neoplatonic form of dualism. To be 
sure, there is a tension between the “already” and the “not yet” 
also in the existence “in the Spirit.” But this tension is not dualistic 
in any sense that would imply an incompatibility between time 
and eternity, history and eschatology in a Neoplatonic fashion. The 
Incarnation of God in Christ makes it possible to say against Neo¬ 
platonic dualism that history is a real bearer of the ultimate, of 
the very life of God. History as existence in space and time offers 
in Christ the possibility for communion with the eschata. The ten¬ 
sion therefore between history and Kingdom is not one of ontological 
dualism. The way we can describe it is as longing for a change of 
form, for Transfiguration. In the expression of St. Paul, we are 
anxious to exchange the present form for the eschatological one^® 
not because the present one is less real or less eschatological in its 
nature—it is the very same body we have now that will be resur¬ 
rected according to Paul—but because the presence and activity of 
the Antichrist in history makes the present form of the Church’s 
existence fragile and a cause of suffering.^® The arrabon of the King¬ 
dom which is the presence of the Spirit®® in history, signifies precisely 
the synthesis of the historical with the eschatological. This arrabon 
does not imply—as it is often presented by New Testament theo¬ 
logians—the absence of the eschatological from the historical, i.e. a 
hope and an expectation on the basis of a word of promise. On 
the contrary, it signifies a real presence of the eschatological on 
the basis of the fact that God is present in the historical and risen 
Christ. The ecclesiological significance of this can be illustrated by 
the ideas of the book of the Apocalypse, in which the Church lives 
in an intense epicletic atmosphere containing a synthesis of two 
elements: on the one hand, the assurance of Christ’s presence on 
the eucharistic table and, on the other, the Church’s cry: “Come 
Lord, come.”®^ When the Church lives epicletically, she cannot but 


^^John 16:14. 

m Cor. 5:1-5. Cf. I Cor. 15:53-54. 
Thes. 2:7-9; II Cor. 4:7 etc. 
Cor. 1:22; 5:5; Eph. 1:14. 
"^Apoc. 4-5 and 22:17, 
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long for what she already is. The synthesis of the historical with the 
eschatological in this epicletical conditioning of history constitutes 
what we may properly—and not in the distorted sense—call the 
sacramental nature of the Church. 

(e) This leads to the consideration of the practical question: 
How can the Church in fact unite the two approaches into one 
synthesis? Is there any way in the Church’s life in which the synthesis 
of the historical with the eschatological approaches is realised? 

The early Church seems to offer the answer to this question by 
pointing towards the Holy Eucharist. There is, indeed, no other 
experience in the Church’s life in which the synthesis of the historical 
with the eschatological can be realised more fully than in the 
Eucharist. The Eucharist is, on the one hand, a “tradition” 
(ixapdbooLc;)®^ and a “remembrance” (dvdpvrioiq).®® As such it 
activates the historical consciousness of the Church in a retrospective 
way. At the same time, however, the Eucharist is the eschatological 
moment of the Church par excellence, a remembrance in the King¬ 
dom and of the Kingdom, as it sets the scene for the convocation 
of the dispersed people of God from the ends of the earth in one 
place,uniting the “many” in the “one”^^ and offering the taste 
of the eternal life of God here and now.®® In and through the same 
experience, therefore, at one and the same moment, the Church 
unites in the Eucharist the two dimensions, past and future, 
simultaneously as one indivisible reality. This happens “sacramen- 


Cor. 11:23. 

®3Luke 22:19; I Cor. 11:24-25. 

^^Didache 9:4; 10:5. Cf. the description of the Eucharist as a synaxis 
epi to auto by Paul and Ignatius (cf. n. 11 above). It is also noteworthy that 
the celebration of the Eucharist came to be associated very early with 

Sunday (Apoc. 1:10; on the evidence of the early sources see W. Rordorf, 

Sunday: The History of the Day of Rest and Worship in the Earliest 
Centuries of the Christian Church (1968) pp. 177ff. and 238ff.). The 
significance of the celebration of the Eucharist on Sunday lies in the fact 

that Sunday is the eschatological day par excellence. If the Eucharist was 

to be understood primarily as an anamnesis in historical terms, the natural 
day of its celebration would be the day of its institution before the Crucifixion, 
and not the day of the Resurrection. 

®®I Cor. 10:16-17; Mark 14:24 and parallels. For the ecclesiological 
implications of this idea cf. my “La communaute eucharistique et la catholicite 
de TEglise,” in Istina 14 (1969) 67-88; Engl, trans. in One in Christ 6 (1970) 
314-337. 

®®See especially the Fourth Gospel (6:27-51) and Ignatius (Eph. 20:2; 
Magn. 6:2 etc.). 
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tally,” i.e. in and through historical and material forms, while the 
existential tension between the “already” and the “not yet” is 
preserved.®^ In the consciousness of the Orthodox Church this is 
further emphasized through the use of the epiclesis in the Eucharist: 
the “words of institution” and the entire anamnetic dimension of 
the Church are placed at the disposal of the Spirit, as if they could 
not constitute in themselves a sufficient assurance of God’s presence 
in history. This makes the Eucharist the moment in which the Church 
realises that her roots are to be found simultaneously in the past 
and in the future, in history and in the eschata. 

The result of the recognition of this unique function of the 
Eucharist in the Early Church was to make the Eucharist the 
milieu and the context in which the basic concrete manifestation 
of apostolic continuity would take place.®® This centrality of the 
Eucharist has been preserved in the liturgical and canonical tradi¬ 
tion of the Orthodox Churches, but Orthodox theology has very 
often disregarded it, thus making the synthesis between “historical” 
and “eschatological” problematic. 

2. With these observations in mind we may now look at some 
concrete implications of this synthesis for the life and structure of 
the Church. The relation of the Church to the Apostles has tradi¬ 
tionally included the following main elements: 

(a) Continuity through the apostolic kerygma,^^ The kerygmatic 
nature of the apostolic function can be understood in both historical 
and eschatological terms, but it is the synthesis of these two “in 
the Spirit” that offers the theological perspective for the applica¬ 
tion of the notion of continuity to the apostolic kerygma. In the 
New Testament itself we can find an idea of paradosis or logia 
which are historically transmitted from place to place and time to 
time. And yet, it is the Spirit that vivifies the words,®® and it is only 


®^Cf. above n. 51. 

Cor. 14 shows that already in the first apostolic communities the 
eucharistic gatherings were the context of charismatic manifestations. The 
liturgical evidence of the early Church, since Hippolytus, shows that 
ordination into the ministry ought to be placed in the same context. 

®®The term kerygma is used here in the broad sense which includes both 
the act of proclamation of important news to the public (original sense; 
cf. Luke 12:3; Acts 10:42; Col. 1:23; I Tim. 3:16; Apoc. 5:2) and the 
content of the kerygma, the didache, together with its interpretation through 
doctrine, dogma, etc., as it came to be understood especially from the 
second century onwards with Irenaeus’ Epideixis. 

«®John 6:63. Cf. Rom. 2:29. 
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in the Spirit that the kerygma of Christ can make sense.®^ The 
apostolic kerygma needs to be constantly placed in the Spirit in 
order to be life and not just words. It cannot be an objectified norm 
in itself, something that judges the community of the Church from 
above or from outside.®^ It is in the context of the koinonia of the 
Spirit, which implies the concrete continuity of the Church, that 
the kerygma of the Apostles can be “continued” in a living way. 

In the course of the second century and mainly through St. 
Irenaeus and his defence against Gnosticism, the apostolic kerygma, 
as he approaches it in his Epideixis, implies some kind of objectifica¬ 
tion in the sense of an historically transmitted norm.®® TTius this 
historical approach to apostolic continuity threatens in a way to 
overcome the eschatological one. This danger, however, is overcome 
in Irenaeus’ theology thanks to two factors which survive so strongly 
in this theology: Pneumatology and the centrality of the Eucharist, 
The Church is to be found only where the Spirit is®* and the 
apostolic Tradition comes to the Church not just through history 
but as a charisma,^^ At the same time, true and orthodox doctrine 
is to be synthesized with the Eucharist: “our doctrine agrees with 
the Eucharist and our Eucharist with our doctrine.”®® This synthesis 
safeguarded the apostolic kerygma from objectification in its trans¬ 
mission through history. 

Although the needs of the Church at that time made it imperative 
to objectify, in a certain sense, the word of God, to create the 
Scriptural Canon, etc.,®^ and thus strengthen the historical approach 
to the idea of apostolic continuity, the eschatological perspective 
was not lost. How could the eschatological perspective be preserved 
under such circumstances? 

In the first place, already in the theology of the Greek Fathers, 
especially St. Athanasius and St. Cyril of Alexandria, the idea of 
the Logos of God as person qualified decisively the idea of the Logos 
of God as word—spoken or written.®® In a eucharistic approach to 


Cor. 12:3. 

®®Cf. Y. Congar, Ministeres et Communion ecclesiale (1971) p. 90. 
Apart from Irenaeus’ Epideixis as a whole, see his Haer. Ill 3:1; IV 
26:2; 38:8 etc. 

®%enaeus Haer. Ill 24:1. 

^Ubid. rV 26 : 2 . 

^^Ibid. IV 18:5. 

*’^Cf. A. Benoit, “L’apostolicite au He si^cle,” in Verbum Caro 58 (1961) 
173-84. 

®®The problems which the rise of the term logos as “word” for Christ 
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this idea, which characterized both of these Fathers and the Church 
of that time as a whole,®® this meant that the spoken or written 
word of God, as it is historically formulated and transmitted, 
becomes life and divine presence only in the context of the eschato¬ 
logical community of the Eucharist. By developing the “Liturgy of 
the Word” as an integral part of the Eucharistic Liturgy, the 
Church did nothing but eschatologize the historical, i.e. make the 
apostolic kerygma come to the Church not simply from the side 
of the past but simultaneously from the side of the future/® Only 
when the preached word becomes identical with the eucharistic 
flesh does the synthesis of the historical with the eschatological 
continuity of the kerygma take place. Then the Johannine mentality 
of the “word made flesh” unites with the Irenaean view that ortho¬ 
dox doctrine and Eucharist form an indivisible unity. 

Orthodox theology has not fully drawn its conclusions from 
this. There is a prevailing view among the so-called “conservative” 
Orthodox theologians that the doctrines of the Church constitute 
something “untouchable.” This turns dogmas into petrified relics 
from the past and widens the chasm between the historical and the 
eschatological perspectives of the continuity of the apostolic kerygma. 
A study of the early Church and an appreciation of the eucharistic 
basis of doctrine, however, show that it is better to understand 


created in the early Church show how dangerous the application to 
Christology of the notion of the “word” as spoken or written can be. As a 
reaction against Sabellianism and Arianism, the Fathers were forced to 
deny entirely any association of these two senses of logos and thus replace 
definitely the connotation of spoken or written word with that of person 
exclusively. See e.g. Eusebius, Dem, evang. 5:5 and especially Athanasius 
Contra Ar. 2:35 and Cyril of Alexandria, De recta fide ad Theod. 6. The 
symbol of Sirmium (351) even anathematizes those who call the logos of 
God “endiathetos” or “prophorikos.” 

®®It is interesting to note how the Christological controversies of the 
early Church related to the Eucharist. See e.g. H. Chadwick, “Eucharist 
and Christology in the Nestorian Controversy,” in Journal of Theological 
Studies 2 (1951) 145-64. 

^®In the Orthodox Liturgy this is indicated by the fact that the readings 
from the Bible are placed in the doxological context of the Trisagion which 
is sung before them. This is clearly meant to indicate that the word of God 
comes to the Church not simply from the past as a book and a fixed 
canon, but mainly from the eschatological reality of the Kingdom, from the 
throne of God which is at that moment of the Liturgy occupied by the 
bishop. This is why the reading is traditionally sung and not just read 
didactically. (Some Orthodox priests today, apparently not realising this, 
do not sing the Gospel readings but read them like prose in order to make 
them more understandable and thus edifying!) 
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dogmas as doxological statements of the communityas the “faith 
transmitted to the saints constantly received and re-received by 
the consciousness of “the community of the saints” in new forms 
of experience and with a constant openness to the future. 

(b) Continuity through the apostolic ministry. Perhaps no 
other aspect of apostolic continuity has suffered so much from the 
lack of the synthesis we are discussing here, as that of continuity 
through the ministry. Already in / Clement^ the missionary or 
historical scheme of continuity imphes the idea of apostolic succes¬ 
sion through an instituted ministry. Irenaeus once more makes the 
ministry a norm of some kind for the Church’s continuity with the 
Apostles/** 

(i) The question that this raises in the first place is the more 
general one concerning the place that any form of ministry may 
have in a proper synthesis of the historical with the eschatological 
perspective of continuity. The most serious problem which the 
absence of such a synthesis creates is whether any ministry is 
necessary at all for apostolic continuity, i.e. whether in fact the 
eschatological and the historical aspects of continuity are not finally 
irreconcilable. The dilemma: “institutional” versus “charismatic” 
which is so widespread today, is a genuine product of the lack of 
such a synthesis. 

One of the greatest and historically most inexplicable misfortunes 
for the Church came when, I do not know how, the most charismatic 
of all acts, namely ordination into the ministry, came to be regarded 
as a non- or even anti-charismatic notion. One can suspect on this 
point a hidden interference of Neoplatonism in Christian theology, 
perhaps quite early in history/" But the historical question does not 


Schlink, Der kommende Christas and die kirchliche Traditionen 
(1961) has worked out a remarkable appreciation of the doxological nature 
of doctrine. The contrast between the “kerygmatic” and the “doxological” 
kinds of theological statements, which is found in this book, points 
precisely to the necessity of a synthesis between the “historical” and the 
“eschatological” approaches to apostolic continuity. 

^®Jude 3. 

^®See above n. 17 and 18. 

’'“‘Irenaeus, Haer. Ill, 3:1-4; IV, 26:2. Also Tertullian, Praescr. 32 and 
Hippolytus, Philos, 1, proem, 

^^This is, for example, noticeable in Origan’s distinction between the 
actual fact and its meaning, which leads to a contrast between charisma 
and ministry—a consequence which is already present in Origen’s thought, 
as his views on apostolic succession show. See above n. 35. 
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concern us directly here. The point I wish to make is this: If ordina¬ 
tion is a charismatic event, then it must take place in an eschato¬ 
logical context. It is not enough to think of ordination as an historical 
transmission of apostolicity. Ordination must also be a movement 
coming from the side of the eschatological finality, from the con¬ 
voked and not just from the dispersed people of God. Hence all 
ordinations would have to take place in an epicletic context and, 
more than that, in the context of the community of the Church 
gathered s'al to aOro, with the Apostles not as individual originators 
of ministry but as a presiding college. It is for this reason that not 
only all charismatic manifestations in the primitive Pauline Churches 
took place during the eucharistic gatherings,’® but also, as is implied 
in the Didache''^ and clearly evidenced by Hippolytus’ Apostolic 
Tradition ,ordination to the ministry in the early Church took 
place in the same context. The significance of placing ordination 
in the eucharistic context lies in that in this way the so-called 
“institutional’' does not constitute a self-defined norm. If the 
epiclesis of the Spirit is constantly required in the context of the 
eschatological community for ordination, it follows that it is not 
the institution as such that signifies and actualizes the continuity 
with the Apostles. The fact that each ordination has to take place 
within the eucharistic context—and not in the private study of a 
bishop—shows clearly that the historical or institutional continuity 
must be conditioned by the eschatological community gathered 
together. This implies that in fact all the orders of the Church are 
partakers of the apostolic continuity which is realized through an 
act of ordination. Whereas the historical scheme of continuity can 
lead to a sacramentalism in ordination by limiting apostolic con¬ 
tinuity to the so-called ordained ministry, the eschatological ap¬ 
proach leads to the conclusion that, for apostolic continuity to take 
place, the order of the baptized layman is indispensable. The 
Church, therefore, relates to the Apostles not only through ordina¬ 
tion but also through Baptism.’® 


^®See I Cor. 14. 

'^'’Didache 15 (on ordination) is joined with 14 (on the Sunday Eucharist) 
with the word “therefore.” 

^®Hippolytus, Apost. Trad. 2. 

’®Cf. B.-D. Dupuy, op. cit, p. 348: “C’est le peuple fidele en son entier 
qui porte conjointement avec les ministres la succession apostolique.” It 
is usually forgotten that Baptism itself is an ordination in that it comprises 
two elements: (a) laying on of hands with invocation of the Spirit (hence 
confirmation is inseparable from Baptism), and (b) assignment to a 
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(ii) With these remarks in mind we may now consider the 
meaning that episcopal apostolic succession can have for Orthodox 
theology. In the case of what we have called here a historical 
approach to continuity, the bishop can be singled out from the 
Church as an individual possessing the plenitude of apostolicity 
which he then transmits to others through ordination. Thus one 
can talk of an “essential” ministry from which the rest of the 
ministry is derived. It is interesting that when a group of Anglican 
theologians published such a thesis some years ago,®® the idea which 
was found suitable to support this thesis (from the New Testament) 
was that of apostolicity in terms of shaliach. This supports further 
my argument that the missionary scheme leads to an individualiza¬ 
tion of the Apostolate. As A. Ehrhardf^ has argued, however, the 
shaliach idea is of no value for the purpose of establishing episcopal 
succession in the early Church. Instead, he puts forth the thesis that 
the first episcopal lists were inspired by the lists of Jewish high- 
priests and notes that Eusebius’ lists of succession begin not with 
a particular apostle but with James.^"^ If this thesis is accepted, the 
indication is clear that what we have called here the eschatological 
model of the Jerusalem Church structure has been decisive in the 
rise of episcopal apostolic succession. We can describe then episcopal 
succession as a continuity of the Church not with an individual 
Apostle but with the apostolic college as a whole®® and the com¬ 
munity of the Church in its eschatological setting.®^ 


particular ordo {tagma or taxis in Greek) in the Church. On the latter— 
which is usually overlooked under the influence of Tertullian and later 
Latin writers—see, for example, / Clement 40; 3-41 where tagma applies also 
to the laity. A fuller discussion appears in my “Some Reflections on Baptism, 
Confirmation and Eucharist,” in Sobornost 5 (1969) 644-52. 

®®K. E. Kirk (ed.), The Apostolic Ministry: Essays on the History and 
the Doctrine of Episcopacy (1946, second edit. 1957), 

*^A. Ehrhardt, The Apostolic Succession in the First Two Centuries of 
the Church (1953). 

^Hbid. pp. 35-61. 

®®Cf. F. Dvornik, The Idea of Apostolicity in Byzantium and the Legend 
of St. Andrew (1958) pp. 39f. Cf. Y, Congar, UEglise une, sainte, catholique 
et apostolique (Mysterium Salutis 15, 1970) p. 196. N. Afanassieff, in spite 
of his eucharistic ecclesiology, failed to appreciate the indivisibility of the 
apostolic college in succession and put forth the view which is incom¬ 
patible with the eschatological image of the Church that “I’eveque devient par 
son Eglise, le successeur de tel on tel apotre, et non pas des apotres en 
g6n6ral,” in “Reflexions d’un Orthodoxe sur la collegialite des eveques,” 
Le Messager Orthodoxe (1965) 7-15. 

®^Tfae performance of every episcopal ordination within the context of 
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Now, if in addition to A. Ehrhardt’s argument we take into 
account other pieces of evidence from the early Church, we may 
illustrate this thesis even further. 

In spite of the obscurity which surrounds the origins and early 
development of the episcopal office, it seems to be possible to 
discern two different ways of understanding the bishop’s function 
at that time. On the one hand he was understood as a “co-presbyter,” 
i.e. as one—presumably the first one—of the college of the pres- 
byterium.®^ On the other hand he was looked upon as the type of 
James the brother of Christ,®" i.e. as the image of Christ—an idea 
found in Ignatius and other documents of that time.®’^ This resulted 
naturally into the double image we encounter for the first time 
clearly in Hippolytus: the bishop as alter Christus and alter 
apostolus. 

It is worthwhile stopping for a moment at the evidence of 
Hippolytus, for, in my view, he seems to be the first one to offer 
a synthesis of the images of episcopate which I have just mentioned. 
This Hippolytan synthesis acquires special importance for our sub¬ 
ject, as it seems to correspond to the synthesis of the historical and 
the eschatological perspectives of apostolic continuity. An analysis 
of the views of episcopacy implied in the Apostolic Tradition leads 
to the following observations: 


the Pentecostal event (cf. above n, 45) implies the existence of the eschato¬ 
logical community here and now with the Twelve as its head. Cf. Acts 1-2 
where the Pentecostal event is related to both of these elements (2:17: 
eschatological event; 1:13-23: the indivisible college of the Twelve) and 
finally the Eucharist (2:42), 

*®This is clearly indicated by the use of the term presbyters for the 
bishop by Irenaeus {Haer. IV, 26:2). This should be taken as a survival 
of an old usage in the West, as it can be inferred from I Clement 44, I 
Peter 5:1 etc. 

®®This is the case in the early succession lists as they appear in the canon 
of Eusebius-Jerome. See A. Ehrhardt, op. cit. pp. 35ff. 

®^See above n. 21. The way I interpret and classify the historical 
evidence with regard to the eschatological image of succession implies the 
following scheme: “James with the presbyters” (Acts) == “Christ with the 
presbyters” (Apocalypse) —“Bishop (image of Christ) with the presbyters” 
(Ignatius, Didascalia, Constitutiones etc.) —“Bishop as successor of James” 
(Eusebius-Jerome succession lists). Obviously this article is not the place 
for a detailed demonstration of this (this appears in another forthcoming 
publication). It suffices to show here that the eschatological model of the 
Jerusalem Church was transferred to the eucharistic structure of each 
local Church and influenced decisively the idea of apostolic continuity. It 
is most unfortunate that the classical notion of apostolic succession has been 
formed without taking this development into account. 
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(a) The bishop is simultaneously the image of Christ and the 
image of the Apostles.®® This combination of the two images is 
decisive for the history of the concept of apostolic succession in 
terms of the synthesis between the historical and the eschatological 
perspectives. 

(b) The presbyterium is understood as a college and is related 
to the functions of counseling and governing.®® This means that 
the Christological image is reserved for the bishop, who alone like 
Christ can give the ministry,®® while the presbyters surround and 
accompany him in this “giving.”®^ The implication of this is that 
the apostolic continuity is realised through the bishop, not as an 
individual, but in his being surrounded by the college of the pres¬ 
byterium. This is a way of preserving the balance between the 
alter Christus and the alter apostolus images of episcopacy. 

(c) Furthermore, all this presupposes the convocation of the 
entire community to aOxb for all the functions of episcopacy 
(e.g. ordination) which relate to the continuation of the apostolic 
ministry.®* The context must be that of the synthesis between 
history and eschatology provided by the Eucharist. It is for this 
reason that the Eucharist is the indispensible context of ordination. 

The conclusion which emerges from this Hippolytan synthesis 
is to be noted and underlined most emphatically. Apostolic succes¬ 
sion through episcopacy is essentially a succession of Church 
structure. The concrete implications of this are clear: in adhering 
to episcopal succession the Church does not isolate episcopacy from 


®^Hippolytus, Apost. Trad. 3 (prayer for the ordination of a bishop). 

^Hbid. 8 (prayer for the ordination of a presbyter). 

®®Such is the argument of Hippolytus concerning the laying on of hands 
by the presbyters on the candidate for ordination into the order of the 
presbyters: “Presbyter enim solius habet potestatem ut accipiat, dare autem 
non habet potestatem. Quapropter clerum non ordinat; super presbyteri 
vero ordinatione consignat episcopo ordinante” {ibid. 9; text in B. Botte, 
Hippolyte de Rome, La Tradition Apostolique [ = Sources chretiennes 11, 
1946] p. 40). 

®^Cf. the problem concerning the blessing of the Eucharist by the 
presbyters in the same text, and Botte’s interpretation {ibid. p. 30), to 
which N. Afanasieff {Trapeza Gospodnja [1952] p. 3) objects by referring 
to Hippolytus’ argument quoted in the previous note. 

®®This is indicated by the provision of the Apost. Trad, that the ordina¬ 
tion should take place during the eucharistic gathering. Cf. the acclamation 
'‘axios** in the Orthodox services of ordination. For an early source of this 
practice see / Clem. 45:3. 
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the rest of the Church orders (including the laity) but, on the 
contrary, she makes it absolutely dependent on them, just as they 
are absolutely dependent on it. It is a false idea of succession to 
break down this interdependence of orders, for without the com¬ 
plete structure of the community the eschatological perspective, i.e. 
the convocation of the dispersed people of God, disappears entirely. 
We are then left with the purely historical approach to continuity 
accompanied with notions of sacramentalism, juridical potestas and 
all the problems they entail. In a full synthesis of the historical 
with the eschatological perspectives, episcopal succession becomes 
indispensible only because through it, it becomes clear that it is 
the entire community of the Church that embodies apostolic con¬ 
tinuity. 

That the bishop is to be understood as part of the structure of 
the community and not as an individual is to be seen in the way 
his ordination and power of jurisdiction are conditioned liturgically 
and canonically up to now at least in the East. Thus, (a) no bishop 
can be ordained without reference to the name of his community 
in the very prayer of ordinationi^^ This applies today even to the 
ordination of titular bishops.^ This is especially significant for the 
East, which has never understood the power of jurisdiction as being 
independent of the prayer of ordination.®”' (b) This is underlined 
by a significant canonical provision surviving up to today in the 
East, although without consciousness of its meaning, namely that 
only bishops who are heads of actual communities can participate in 


®Tor the sources see “L’eveque d’apres les prieres d’ordination” par 
quelques chanoines de Mondaye, in UEpiscopat et I'Eglise universelle 
(above n. 21), pp. 739-780. The prohibition of ordinations in absoluto 
(canon 15 of I Nicaea; canon 6 of Chalcedon etc.) is related to the same 
principle. 

^'^The existence of titular bishops in the Orthodox Churches points to a 
grave anomaly. If a bishop is ordained for a certain community, he must 
be free to exercise fully his ministry in this community. Only if he is 
separated from his flock because of historical circumstances can he be 
regarded as a canonical bishop in spite of his absence from his community. 
But the ordination of bishops with the intention of using them as bishops 
with a dependent authority (assistant bishops etc.) is a violation of basic 
ecclesiological principles under the influence of a false notion of sacra- 
mentalism as a transmission of episcopacy from one individual to another. 
Cf. the problem of episcopi vagantes. See Y. Congar, UEgUse une, .. p. 205f.: 
**Ce que la succession apostolique n'est pas*' and the strong but justifiable 
remarks of C. Vogel, “An Alienated Liturgy,” in Concilium vol. 2, no. 8 
(Feb. 1972) 11-25, esp. p. 18f. 

®^See below at n. 110. 
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a council. It is evident from this that the charisma veritatis of the 
bishop is not an individual possession transmitted through ordina¬ 
tion but is tied up with the entire community.®® In episcopal suc¬ 
cession, therefore, we have essentially succession of communities. 
All this helps us answer the historical question which is full of 
important implications for ecclesiology: Why did the Church choose 
the bishop as the instrument of apostolic succession? Why were 
there, for example, no lists of presbyteral successions? If the concern 
of the Church was historically to transmit the apostolic doctrine, 
the natural thing would have been to see this transmission through 
the presbyters, who were in fact charged precisely with the task of 
teaching the faith at that time.®^ Indeed, every form of historical 
transmission of apostolic functions could be realised through other 
ministries outside the bishop.®® It is only when apostolic continuity 
is understood as a continuity of structure and as a succession of 
communities that the episcopal character of apostolic succession 
acquires its uniqueness. But the element of “structure” and “com¬ 
munity” emerges only when the eschatological perspective, as we 
have described it here, influences our understanding of apostolic 
continuity in a decisive way. 

(iii) If we arrive at the importance of the episcopal succession 
via the idea of continuity of structure, we can appreciate the tradi¬ 
tional assignment to the bishop of the role of the sole ordainer.®® 
Because of his place in the structure of the community, especially 
in its eucharistic form, the bishop is the one through whom all 


®®Cf. the remarkable work of V. Fuchs, Der Ordinationstitel von seiner 
Entstehung bis auf Innozenz III (1930) passim, esp. pp. 61ff. 

®The evidence is abundant, although usually unnoticed by historians. 
E.g. Shepherd of Hermas Vis. 3:4; Tertullian De Praes. 2; Origen, In Ezekiel 
2:2 and Hippolytus Apost. Trad. 8 (as reconstructed by G. Dix, The Treatise 
on the Apostolic Tradition of Saint Hippolytus of Rome [1937] p. 13). 
This is further supported by the existence of famous presbyters known as 
teachers (Clement of Alexandria, Origen etc.). For further evidence and 
a detailed discussion cf. my book The Unity. .. pp. 160f. All this shows 
that the Church of the first centuries did not understand apostolic succession 
as a succession of teaching. She in fact detested the idea that the Church 
could be conceived as a “school.” See Hippolytus, Philos. 9:12:21. 

®®Why not, for example, recognize a succession of charismata etc? This 
question is posed especially today. 

®®See Hippolytus (n. 90 above). Even after the bishop lost his exclusive 
right to offer the Eucharist (on this right see Hippolytus, Apost. Trad. 3 
cf. 8), his exclusive right to ordain was not questioned. E.g. Hieronymus, 
Ep. 146 (PL 22: 1194) and John Chrysostom, In I Tim. 11 (PG 62: 553). 
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charismatic manifestations of the Church must pass, so that they 
may be manifestations not of individualism but of the koinonia 
of the Spirit and of the community created by it. Extraordinary or 
(as they are called today) “charismatic” ministries have their place 
in the Church and must be encouraged. But it is only if they are 
parts of the structure of the community that they are not in danger 
of becoming the kind of individualistic manifestations which St. 
Paul fought so vigorously in Corinth. All these extraordinary 
ministries, therefore, become integral parts of the apostolic con¬ 
tinuity in the synthesis I am expounding here, if they go through 
the bishop, in whom the entire structure converges and the “many” 
become “one” in a particular existential milieu. 

(iv) We can now consider the question of the Church’s 
relation with the Apostles on another level, broader than that of 
the local community. One of the natural consequences of the 
historical approach to apostolic continuity is that through it the 
founding of churches acquires special significance. This, as we 
have noticed, forms an integral part of the theory of continuity 
elaborated by / Clement and is tied up with the idea of mission 
and of transmission of the apostolic kerygma. This leads naturally 
to the importance of the Churches which can claim apostolic 
foundation and origin. If an apostle preached or even died in a 
particular Church, this Church could claim special authority with 
regard to apostolic continuity. 

The argument of the special authority of apostolic sees was 
used very frequently in the course of the second century^®® and 
afterwards.The point that interests us here is that this argument 
can make sense only if the Apostles are understood as individuals, 
dispersed in the world as missionaries—which is precisely what the 
historical approach is about, as I have expounded it here.^®® But 
what happens when the eschatological perspective enters into the 
picture and the Apostles are understood as a college surrounding 
Christ? 

The first theologian I know of who altered decisively the Ignatian 


^®®E.g. Tertullian, De Praescr. 20:4-7, 9; 32; 36:1; Scorp, 9; Irenaeus, 
Haer. I, 10:1-2 etc. 

'®^E.g. Augustine, Ep, 232:3 (PL 33: 1028) etc. Cf. F. Dvornik, op. cit. 
^®^hus Tertullian thinks consistently in terms of the missionary- 
historical approach: Praescr. 21:4; 37:1 etc. In such an approach certain 
sees become “models” for the others. Thus, with regard to Rome, Y. Congar, 
Ministires. .. p. 98f. 
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scheme as well as the Hippolytan synthesis so as to respond to 
this problem seems to have been St. Cyprian. With Cyprian the 
eschatological image of the apostolic college surrounding Christ— 
an image which was applied to the structure of the local Church 
by Ignatius and Hippolytus (the bishop surrounded by the pres- 
byterium)—is changed to become an image of the apostolic college 
surrounding its head, St. Peter. Thus for him each episcopal throne 
is not, as it is for Ignatius, the “place of God” or Christ, but the 
cathedra Petri.^^^ The significance of this alteration is that we can 
now talk of unus episcopatus dispersed over the earth with Peter 
as its head.^®^ This leads to the concept of episcopal collegiality, as 
it has been expounded today in Roman Catholic theology. 

The implications of this Cyprianic view are so important that 
they require serious reflection. How could this view be understood 
in a synthesis of the historical with the eschatological perspectives 
of apostolic continuity? 

In the first place it must be noted that for St. Cyprian each 
episcopal throne is a cathedra Petri.^^^ This is significant because 
it implies that the Ignatian view of the indivisibility of the apostolic 
college in its eschatological nature, as it is manifested in the 
Eucharist, is preserved fully for each episcopal Church.^®^ It is, 
therefore, wrong to read universalistic ideas into the ecclesiology of 
Cyprian.^®^ There are, however, two basic elements in this view 
which decisively affect the synthesis we are concerned with here. 
In the first place this view leads to the disappearance of the 
Christological image of episcopacy. Thus it leads away from both 
Ignatius and Hippolytus, The bishop becomes alter apostolus^^ 
(Peter) but not alter Christus.^^^ In the second place, and as a 
consequence of this, the structure of the local Church ceases to 


'®^Cyprian, Ep. 69 (66) :5; 43 (40) :5; De unit. 4. 

De unit. 5. 

*®®See n. 103 above. 

^®®This implies also the principle that each bishop is independent and 
directly responsible to God for his community. Thus Cyprian. Ep. 55 (52): 
21. For a discussion of the implications of this principle see E. Lanne, 
“Pluralisme et Unite,” in Istina 14 (1969) 178f. 

^®^As it was done, for example, by N. Afanasieff, “La doctrine de la 
primaute a la lumiere de recclesiologie,” in htina 2 (1957) 401-20. 

3:3 (Hartel, 471): “apostolus, id est episcopus.” 

io9This seems to me to be a crucial moment in the history of the concept 
of apostolic succession and of episcopacy in general. It is at this point that 
I suggest that we should begin our reconsideration of these concepts. 
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reflect the Kingdom of God with Christ surrounded by the Apostles. 
The eschatological perspective, therefore, is in danger of disappear¬ 
ing from ecclesiology. We are getting very near to an idea of 
apostolic succession understood in strictly historical terms and 
regardless of the eschatological structure of the community. 

Nevertheless, if we wish to do justice to the intention of St. 
Cyprian, we must make sure at least that in understanding the 
bishop as alter Petrus we do not dissolve the apostolic college. This 
means that we must take seriously his application of the image of 
the apostolic college in its entirety to each episcopal Church. This 
would preserve an essential part of the eschatological image of 
apostolicity in the Church structure. In speaking, therefore, of unus 
episcopatus we should not speak of a structure outside or above or 
independent of the concrete community to which each bishop is 
attached through ordination. 

This leads us to a point which is essential to the Orthodox view 
of apostolic continuity through the episcopal college. For Orthodox 
theology—or rather for Orthodox Tradition—the decisive link be¬ 
tween the apostolic college and the episcopal college lies, structurally 
speaking, in the ordination of the bishop.”® There is a double condi¬ 
tioning of each episcopal ordination which is significant in this 
respect: on the one hand, as I have already said, the bishop is 
attached to a particular community; on the other hand, he is 
ordained by at least two other bishops.”^ He is thus linked 
simultaneously with the apostolic college as it is expressed in his 
own Church and in other Churches. This simultaneity of the two 
dimensions, local and universal,”^ protects the idea of apostolic 
college from a historization which would make impossible the 
‘Theophanic” revelation and existential realization of the eschato¬ 
logical structure of the Church in each local eucharistic community. 


”®The roots of synodal institution are to be found precisely in the 
ordination of each bishop. Hence every bishop (with a community) has 
the right to participate in the synodical activity of the Church, by virtue 
of his ordination. The practice which has prevailed in some Orthodox 
Churches in modern times to be governed by “permanent synods” based on 
a selection of certain bishops and the exclusion of others constitutes a 
direct violation of this important ecclesiological principle. 

“^Hippolytus, Apost. Trad. 2; Council of Arles c. 20; 1 Nicaea c. 4 
and 6 etc. For a full discussion of the sources see L. Mortari, Consacrazione 
episcopate e Collegialitd. La testimonianza della Chiesa antica (1969). 

Meyendorff, Orthodoxie et Catholicity (1965) p. 147, and other 
Orthodox theologians, tend to give priority to the bishop’s place in his own 
local Church and make this the basis for episcopal collegiality on a 
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The Petrine role, therefore, in apostolic succession through 
episcopacy is not irrelevant to, but can be integrated in the synthesis 
which I am expounding here. This would require a theological 
appreciation of the proper relation between the apostolic college 
in its local and in its universal manifestations. Such a relation can 
only be one of identity, so that neither of these manifestations may 
have priority over the other.“" This would, I think, do justice to the 
intention of St. Cyprian and in spite of the defects of the Cyprianic 
view itself“* may offer significant ecumenical possibilities today.”'" 


broader level. I think this approach, although aiming at emphasizing the 
right point that the bishop should be related to a particular Church, helps 
perpetuate the false dilemma “local versus universal”—a dilemma trans¬ 
cended by the very nature of the Eucharist (cf. my “La communaute 
eucharistique...n. 55 above). Only through a simultaneity of these two 
dimensions—a simultaneity inherent in episcopal ordination itself—can we 
arrive at the proper perspective. Cf. next note. 

^^®In Roman Catholic theology the tendency has often been to give 
priority to the bishop’s attachment to the universal college over his attach¬ 
ment to a particular local Church. Thus, for example, earlier A. Grea, 
V Eglise et sa divine constitution (1884, reed. 1965) and more recently E. 
Schillebeeckx, UEgUse du Christ et Vhomme d*aujourd’hui selon Vatican II 
(1965) pp. 99ff.; J. Colson, Les jonctions ecclesiales (1956) p. 341; K. 
Rahner, “De I’cpiscopat” in Eglises chretiennes et Episcopat (1966) p. 209 
etc. H. de Lubac, Les eglises particulieres dans VEglise universelle (1971) 
p. 82, regards the question as open. However other Roman Catholic 
theologians insist that the priority of the universal college over the local 
Church is to be rejected and replaced by a synthesis of the two. Thus, H.-M. 
Legrand, “Nature de TEglise particuliere et role de Teveque dans TEglise,” 
in La Charge pastoral des iviques, . .Decret **Christus Dominus’* (1969) 
pp. 118f. and especially Y. Congar, Ministeres.. ., pp. 123-140. Needless 
to say, the question is of great importance to the Orthodox. Cf. E. 
Lanne, “To What Extent is Roman Primacy unacceptable to the Eastern 
Church?” in Concilium 4/7 (April 1971) 62-67, esp. p. 66. 

^^^The main defect, in my view, is that the Christological discussion of 
episcopacy (cf. Ignatius, Hippolytus etc.) disappears and is replaced by 
an apostolic college from which, in fact, Christ is absent. This not only 
destroys the view of the Church as the image of the Kingdom—a view 
so essential to both Eucharist and eschatology—but it also leads to the 
search for a “vicarius Christ!” outside or above the apostolic—and the 
episcopal—college. On the problems that this has created in medieval 
ecclesiology see Y. Congar, Ministeres. . pp. 112f. 

“®Cf. J.-J. von Allmen, “L’Eglise locale parmi les autres Eglises 
locales,” in Irinikon 43 (1970) 512-37. I should like to note especially his 
observation (p. 529f.) that the words of Christ to Peter concerning his 
particular task in the Church are situated in Luke—and perhaps in the rest 
of the Gospels—in the context of the Last Supper. This point has many 
important implications for placing the Petrine task in a perspective similar 
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One of the points that become clear in any case, when we 
place the universal dimensions of apostolic continuity in the light 
of the synthesis I am expounding here, is that we cannot argue 
from the standpoint of special apostolic sees without destroying this 
synthesis. Special apostolic character can and must be recognized 
in all those Churches which happen to have historical links with 
one or more of the great Apostles. But this is not to be confused 
with the deeper and fundamental notion of apostolic continuity 
which passes through the very nature and structure of each Church 
and relates not just to the historical but also to the eschatological 
perspective of apostolic continuity. In the Orthodox Churches such 
sees have been honored and given primacy (e.g. as Patriarchates 
and otherwise), but they have never been distinguished from the 
rest of the episcopal sees from the point of view of the essential 
apostolic continuity in which both the historical and the eschato¬ 
logical perspectives merge into a synthesis.^® This observation may 
serve to illustrate further how deeply this synthesis is roted in the 
consciousness of the Orthodox Church. 


Conclusions 

The classical concept of apostolic succession has been formed 
in an one-sided way. It has virtually ignored the fundamental 
Biblical image of the Apostles as an indivisible college surroundix^g 
Christ in His Kingdom. As a consequence of this, it has ignored 
entirely a long tradition, well established in the early Church, 
especially in Syria and Palestine (Ignatius of Antioch, Didascalia, 
Apostolic Constitutions, Eusebius’ succession lists, etc.), which 


to the one of the present study and perhaps making it ultimately acceptable 
to those who hold a eucharistic as well as a historical approach to the 
continuity of the Church. But this requires further elaboration. 

^^®The principle of the essential equality of all bishops~and local 
Churches—stems precisely from the eschatological image of the apostolic 
college as an indivisible whole, which is realized and expressed in its totality 
through each bishop in each Church. Hence the importance of this principle 
in the Early Church (e.g. Cyprian: n. 106 above) and in Orthodox canon 
law. This should not be obscured by any historical cases pointing to the 
contrary. On this principle in the context of Vatican II see H.-M. Legrand, 
op. cit. p. 122, where a distinction is made between an ecclesiologically 
justifiable “egalite fondamentale entre toutes les Eglises particulieres” and 
“une hierarchic reelle” for the sake of “le bien commun.” 
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applied this image of the Apostolate to the notion of apostolic 
continuity. 

As a result of this, the classical concept of apostolic succession 
has presented continuity in terms of historical process. Ideas of 
transmission, normativeness, etc. have become key-notes in this 
concept. Continuity with the Apostles became inconceivable apart 
from the notion of a linear history. The problems that this one¬ 
sided approach has created hardly need to be mentioned. They 
are still with us today in the ecumenical dialogue. 

My attempt in this brief study has been to do some justice to the 
traditionally overlooked approach which I have called ‘‘eschato¬ 
logical’’—with the necessary qualifications to which I have referred. 
I have done this because I believe that no research into the theo¬ 
logical consciousness of the Orthodox Churches can be done properly 
without this approach which, although practically absent from 
theological manuals, nevertheless survives vividly in the iconological 
and liturgical approaches to the mystery of the Church. 1 have, 
therefore, done this in the first place because Orthodox theology 
needs badly to be reminded of it. At the same time, I hope that the 
ecumenical dialogue as a whole can profit something from doing 
justice to this traditionally ignored approach. 

At first sight the eschatological image of the Apostles, to which I 
have referred in this study, seems to have little to do with continuity: 
can we talk about the eschatological realities in terms of continuity? 
The answer is of course negative. The Kingdom comes to us as a 
visit and a presence; it does not come “by observation” (Luke 
17:20). The synthesis, therefore, between the “historical” and the 
“eschatological” perspectives of Apostolicity cannot remove the ten¬ 
sion between history and the eschata. Nevertheless “presence” and 
“continuity” can be related in a synthesis. In fact they have been 
related in the early Church. The synthesis of the two perspectives 
is not just a theoretical construction; it is a practical possibility. 

What makes this synthesis possible is that the Kingdom of God 
is always present with a structure. Those who operate with the 
dilemma “institution or event” may revolt against such a thesis, 
but they must think twice before they do so. The reason is twofold. 
In the first place there is no Kingdom of God outside the work 
of the Holy Spirit, who is by definition communion. This means 
that the Kingdom of God is a community and this implies a 
structure, for it implies both a convocation and a basic line of 
demarcation, a judgment (Mt. 25). In the second place there is no 
Kingdom of God which is not centered around Christ surrounded 
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by the Apostles. And this implies again a structure, a specificity of 
relations, a situation in which the relations within the community 
are definable, and they are definable not arbitrarily but in accordance 
with the eschatological nature of the community. All this means 
that any reference to the presence of the eschata in history (Acts 
2:17) implies automatically a communion structured in a certain 
manner (Acts 1:12-26 and 2:42). This is already a synthesis 
between the historical and the eschatological realities. 

How can this structure which emerges from the eschata be 
translated into concrete historical terms? And how can this transla¬ 
tion take place without turning the Kingdom into sheer history? 
It is at this point that institutions appear to be threatening the 
nature of the Church. 

The way the Church faced this problem from the beginning 
is, and I think will always be, the only way to face it. Our Lord, 
before He left His disciples, offered them a sort of “diagram” of 
the Kingdom when He gathered them together in the Upper Room. 
It was not one “sacrament” out of “two” or “seven” that He 
offered them, nor simply a memorial of Himself, but a real image 
of the Kingdom. At least this is how the Church saw it from the 
beginning. In the Eucharist, therefore, the Church found the 
structure of the Kingdom, and it was this structure that she trans- 
fered to her own structure. In the Eucharist the “many” become 
“one” (I Corinthians 10:17), the people of God become the Church 
by being called from their dispersion (ek-klesia) to one place (^'ttI 
t 6 auTo). Through her communion in the eternal life of the Trinity, 
the Church becomes “the body of Christ,” that body in which death 
has been conquered and by virtue of which the eschatological 
unity of all is offered as a possibility to the entire world. The 
historical Jesus and the eschatological Christ become this way 
one reality and thus a real synthesis of history with eschatology 
takes place. 

It is not, therefore, an accident that the Eucharist provided the 
early Church from the beginning with (a) the basic concept and 
framework of her structure, and (b) the context for the perpetua¬ 
tion of this structure in history. This led to a real synthesis between 
the historical and the eschatological dimensions of the Church’s 
existence without the danger of “institutionalization.” For the 
Eucharist is perhaps the only reality in the Church which is at 
once an institution and an event; it is the uniquely privileged 
moment of the Church’s existence in which the Kingdom comes 
epicletically, i.e. without emerging as an expression of the historical 
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process, although it is manifested through historical forms. In this 
context the Church relates to the Apostles simultaneously by 
looking backward and forward, to the past and to the future—always, 
however, by letting the eschaton determine history and its structures. 

If this synthesis is applied to the problems faced by the Churches 
today, some fundamental reconsiderations will inevitably emerge. 
In the first place, the Churches will have to reconsider any notions 
that they may have of a derived ministry. Continuity of apostolic 
ministry will cease to be identical with canalization. The same would 
apply to the continuity of faith or doctrine. Tradition is not just 
passed on from one generation to another; it is constantly rc-enacted 
and re-received in the Spirit. This will bring out the importance of 
the Church as a commw/izYy—the community which results from the 
communion of the Spirit—and of the basic structure of this com¬ 
munity—the structure which emerges from the vision of the eschato¬ 
logical community as the complex of the specific relations (minis¬ 
tries) in and through which the Spirit constitutes this community. 

Thus the structure which provides the historical form of the 
Church’s continuity with the Apostles will be determined not just 
by history but also—or rather ultimately—by the eschatological 
vision of the Church. The historical heritage of the past—on which 
the Churches have insisted for so long—as well as the historical 
needs of the present (concerned with social problems, etc.)—which 
seem to preoccupy the ecumenical movement in our days—will 
both have to be judged by this ultimate, final judgment provided 
by the vision of the eschata, without which no real unity of the 
Church can exist. 

For a long time now the Churches have been using criteria of 
unity by singling out various norms (this or that ministry, this or 
that doctrine, etc.). And yet every such norm taken in itself can¬ 
not but be a false criterion. The Church relates to the Apostles in 
and through the presence of the eschatological community in history. 
This is not a denial of history, for it is through historical forms 
that this presence takes place. But the ultimate criterion for unity 
is to be found in the question to what extent the actual form of 
the Church’s ministry and message today—or at any given time— 
reflect the presence of this eschatological community. 
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Unity And Diversity In 
New Testament Ecclesiology 


Veselin Kesich 


In order to understand the New Testament teaching concerning 
the church, we must see it as an endeavor to express a reality that 
transcends any concept of human community or organization. 
Therefore New Testament writers use a variety of images to describe 
the church. These images are not arbitrarily chosen or created. 
Derived from the experience of the Old Israel, transformed in 
the life of Christ and the New Israel, these images express more 
adequately the New Testament vision of the church of God than 
any set of concepts could. In them primitive Christians conveyed 
their theological reflections and profound experience as members 
of Christ’s body. 

There is a fundamental unity in the faith and the sacraments 
among the local churches of New Testament times, “one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism” (Eph. 4:5). This unity, however, is accom¬ 
panied by diversity, above all diversity in the churches’ organiza¬ 
tions. There is also diversity in emphasis, freedom in application 
of the words of Christ to the life of the church, and diversity in 
eschatology. This list is far from being complete. Dealing with 
social and intellectual differentiations, C. F. D. Moule remarks that 
“the marvel is that the basic Christian convictions persist with 
such remarkable consistence through such diversity.”^ 


^C. F. D. Moule, The Birth of the New Testament (London: Adam and 
Charles Black, 1962) p. 163. 
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Diversity in the church, we should add, is controlled diversity. 
The canon of the New Testament imposed limits upon the variety, 
and its unifying center is the person of Christ. To this, all canonical 
books bear witness. Hence diverse elements present in the New 
Testament should not be transformed into contradictions. Those 
who find contradictions often isolate these elements of diversity and 
examine them out of context. Thus they destroy the unity of the 
message and distort both the image of Christ and the vision of the 
church. On the other hand, those who attempt to harmonize these 
elements usually minimize or neglect the complexity of the data, 
and thus impoverish the message of the Gospel. In the New Testa¬ 
ment we have unity but not uniformity, diversity but not contradic¬ 
tions. 

Diverse elements in the New Testament are mutually com¬ 
patible. A particular text should be considered within the basic 
perspective of a New Testament author. St. Paul, for instance, does 
not and cannot express himself completely whenever he touches 
upon the problem of ecclesiology. Nor is it enough simply to collect 
all the important texts from his epistles on this subject, as the theme 
is interwoven with others. His doctrine of the church cannot be 
discussed in any meaningful way apart from his christology and 
eschatology. And, to make the whole matter even more complex, 
St. Paul’s teaching about eschatology is not a chapter that comes 
at the end of his letters, but is a doctrine and experience that 
permeates his writings throughout. The “last things” for St. Paul 
were not really last, but of first and final importance; eschaton 
for him is a decisive event in history which anticipates a future 
consummation. Therefore diverse elements in St. Paul may be 
misinterpreted, as they have been, as “contradictions in Paul’s 
writings,” if his vision of Christ and His church is ignored. 

To discuss our theme concretely, the focus will be primarily 
on the church as the eucharistic gathering. We have chosen to 
discuss the unity of the church in terms of the sacraments, for 
sacramental experience is central to the life of Christians as well 
as to the New Testament teaching concerning the church. Only in 
the sacraments does the body of men become the body of Christ, 
the church. Then in the second part of this article we shall deal 
with the problem of the variety of organization in the New Testa¬ 
ment church. 
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1, The usage of the term ^KKXrjoia 

The word iKKXr[oia is predominantly used for a local church 
in the New Testament. The churches of Corinth, Rome, Thessalonica 
were all local churches. However, in the letters of Paul to the 
Ephesians and Colossians and in some other New Testament docu¬ 
ments, the term expresses not a local but the universal catholic 
church (Matt. 16:18, Acts 20:28). The same term is used for 
both. The local churches and the universal church are related to 
each other, and their distinctive characteristics can be seen in terms 
of the eucharist. 

The local church as the eucharistic community manifests the 
fulness of Christ. Each of them represents the whole Christ, and 
hence incarnates the catholic church. A local church, therefore, 
is not a part of the universal church, but is the catholic church, 
present in a particular locality. These two, the local and the catholic 
church, are neither identical nor dKferent. They cannot be separated, 
but they can be described as distinct from one another. 

Let us illustrate this distinction. In the Corinthian correspon¬ 
dence, St. Paul writes to “the church of God which is at Corinth” 
(I Cor. 1:2, II Cor, 1:1). It is tempting to interpret these words 
as referring to the local church exclusively. The meaning of this 
phrase of St. Paul, however, is not exhausted with this interpreta¬ 
tion. The introductory words of our letters suggest another meaning 
as well. “The church of God” is the universal church manifested in 
Corinth, fully realized in the local church and yet transcending 
this particular locality. As our second illustration, we shall take 
Matt. 16:18: “And I tell you, you are Peter, and on this rock I will 
build my church” (olko6o [ 11)00 [lou Tf)v ^KK^rjoiav). “It seems 
obvious that, when our Lord says [this],” argues a modern Orthodox 
bishop, “He has in mind not a particular local church (for local 
churches did not yet exist) but the Catholic Church as a whole.”® 
And yet the promise of Jesus was fulfilled at Pentecost with Peter at 
the head of the first gathering of the new people of God at a 
particular locality. The local church in Jerusalem was not a part 
of His universal church, but its full realization and manifestation. 
The church of Christ is not limited to this local church. It transcends 
it and will be also fully realized in the local churches founded and 
organized by the apostles. 


^Archbishop Basil (Krivoshein) of Brussels, “Catholicity and the Struc¬ 
tures of the Church,” St. Vladimifs Theological Quarterly vol. 17 (1973) 
p. 44. 
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The twofold usage of the word EKKXiqoia points to the essential 
unity of the “one” church and “many” local churches. The local 
churches are united with one another. They do not belong to them¬ 
selves but belong to Christ, whose fulness is present in each local 
church. The unity of the local churches is the main subject of the 
first vision of St. John on the island of Patmos: “I saw seven golden 
lampstands, and in the midst of the lampstands one like a son of 
man” (Rev. 1:12). The seven golden lampstands represent the 
seven churches. “Whereas Israel was represented by a single 
candelabra with seven lamps, the churches are represented by seven 
separate standing lamps; for according to the teaching of the New 
Testament each local congregation of Christians is the church 
universal in all its fulness. The unity of the church is to be found 
only ‘in Jesus,’ in him who holds the seven stars.”® The heavenly 
Christ with all His majesty is present in the local churches. St. John 
starts his book with the vision of Christ “in the midst of the 
lampstands.” He experienced Him in the worship of the church. 
And he ends Revelation again with a reference to the worship 
of the church: “The Spirit and the Bride say ‘Come.’ And let him 
who hears say, ‘Come.’ And let him who is thirsty come, let him 
who desires take the water of life without price” (Rev. 22:17). 
These words are eucharistic in meaning. This is “the invitation to 
communion,” and at the very end stands the prayer of the church: 
“Come, Lord Jesus” (Rev. 22:20), This prayer Maranatha (I Cor. 
16:22), possibly without ceasing to be the prayer for parousia, “may 
also have become a specific prayer of petition for the presence of 
the kyrios at the meal: a primitive type of epiclesis.”^ 


2. The eucharist and the **third race'' 

The eucharist expresses the unity of the church and makes it 
a reality. From its beginning the eucharist has been the source and 
power of transformation. The members of the Jerusalem com¬ 
munity used to attend the Temple worship but denied its ultimate 
significance by devoting themselves to “the breaking of bread” 
outside the Temple. It was as if the Temple worship found its 
fulfilment in the eucharistic feast at the local church, gathered in 


^C. B. Caird, The Revelation of St. John the Divine (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1966) pp. 24-25. See also his commentary on chapter 22. 

^Edward Kilmartin, ‘The Last Supper and the Earliest Eucharists of the 
Church,” in Concilium vol. 40, p. 44. 
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private homes. The eucharist participation excluded Christian in¬ 
volvement in the pagan sacrifices. Those who participate in the 
blood and the body of Christ, St. Paul warns, are to shun the 
worship of idols (I Cor. 10:14ff). The primitive church was 
conscious of its special place, of its being the third race, different 
from the race of Jews and the race of Greeks. In the eucharist the 
church overcame any racial distinctions and became the third race, 
which really meant a “non-racial race.”® Christ “has broken down 
the dividing wall of hostility, by abolishing in his flesh the law of 
commandments and ordinances, that he might create in himself one 
new man in place of the two, so making peace, and might reconcile 
us both to God in one body through the cross, therefore bringing the 
hostility to one end” (Eph. 2:14-16). This is the creation of the 
new people of God. It is worth noting that the appearance of 
Israel is described as Yahweh’s creation. “But now thus says the 
Lord, he who created you, O Jacob, he who formed you, O Israel” 
(Isa. 43:1). And the Exodus is the time of His creation: “I am 
the Lord, your Holy One, the Creator of Israel, your King. Thus 
says the Lord, who makes a way in the sea, a path in the mighty 
waters” (Isa. 43:15-16). Then Jesus “creates” the Twelve: “And 
he appointed (dTroti^aev) twelve” (Mk. 3:14). The Church is the 
new creation. It is Christ “who has made (6 Ttoifiaac;)” Jews and 
Gentiles one (Eph. 2:14). The “third race,” the new creation, is 
not the product of sociological, economic, or political factors, but 
was brought about in the death and glorification of Christ, in which 
the sacraments are rooted. When “Jews” and “Gentiles” participate 
in one eucharist, this third race is an observable fact of history. 

In the eucharist the Jewish and Gentile Christians were united. 
When Jewish Christians hesitated to eat the meal together with 
their Christian brethren of Gentile origin, St. Paul rebuked them 
as being not “straightforward about the truth of the Gospel” (Gal. 
2:1 Iff). The unity within a local church is realized in the eucharist, 
as well as the unity among the local churches. 


3. No dispute over sacraments 

There were tensions in the early church. Among these, the 

Tohn D. Zizioulas, “The Eucharistic Community and the Catholicity of 
the Church,” in J. Meyendorff and J. McLelland, eds., The New Man: An 
Orthodox and Reformed Dialogue (New Brunswick, N. J.: Agora Books, 
1973) pp. 114f. 
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debate over circumcision is particularly well known to students of 
the New Testament and of early church history. But we cannot 
detect in our documents a single trace of conflict in the local 
churches concerning the central position of baptism and the eucha- 
rist. 

There have been some modern scholars who defended the view 
that two eucharistic celebrations with two different emphases existed 
in the early church. The eucharistic meal of the Jerusalem church, 
according to their opinion, was characterized by eschatological joy, 
but in the Pauline Gentile churches it was a memorial meal. But 
the eucharistic meal in the church of Corinth was one of joyful 
remembrance; the eschatological element was not lacking, for it is 
explicitly mentioned (“For as often as you eat this bread and drink 
the cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death until he comes,” I Cor. 
11:26). To assert that the church in Jerusalem disregarded “pro¬ 
claiming the Lord’s death” is possible only if we assume that the 
eucharist was totally divorced from the apostolic faith and preaching. 
There was one eucharist with both elements present “from the 
beginning and running through all phases of the New Testament 
ecclesiology.”® 

The New Testament church cannot conceive of a believer who 
has not undergone baptism. There is “no faith without baptism.” 
It is also true, however, that there is “no baptism without faith.” 
On the basis of the New Testament witness we are forced to make 
a distinction between the prebaptismal faith, which is a sign that 
a person be baptized, and the post-baptismal faith, which is dif¬ 
ferent from the faith that precedes baptism. St. Paul writes to the 
Galatians: “All of you who were baptised into Christ have put 
on Christ” (Gal. 3:27), which means have entered a new life. 
To put on Christ is to be incorporated into His body, which is the 
church, to live by the Spirit, to walk by the Spirit, and produce the 
fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 5). Through the faith that follows baptism 
Christ may dwell in our hearts (Eph. 3:17), and the faith that 
precedes it is “the necessary condition for receiving baptism, which 
establishes [this] union with Christ,”^ 

The absolute necessity of baptism is underlined in the New 
Testament. The relationship between baptism and the spirit is not 
uniformly presented in the Book of Acts, however. There are a 


^Raymond E. Brown, New Testament Essays (Milwaukee: Bruce Publish¬ 
ing Co., 1965) p. 46. 

^A. Wikenhauser, Pauline Mysticism: Christ in the Mystical Teaching of 
St. Paul (London: Nelson, I960) p. 129. 
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few examples of baptism from the apostolic church which do not 
precisely correspond to the predominant New Testament perspective 
so clearly reflected in St. Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost: 
“Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the forgiveness of your sins; and you shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:38). In Acts 8, for example, we 
find the baptism of the Samaritans, which does not fit this pattern 
precisely. Philip brought the good news to Samaria and the people 
were baptized “in the name of Jesus Christ,” and afterward apostles 
from Jerusalem, Peter and John, came to Samaria and “prayed for 
them that they might receive the Holy Spirit” (Acts 8:12, 15), 
implying that the Holy Spirit was not received with Baptism. Then 
in the conversion of Cornelius and other Gentiles who were with 
him we have another element. While Peter was preaching, “the 
Holy Spirit fell on all who heard the word,” and the apostle declared, 
“Can anyone forbid water for baptizing these people who have 
received the Holy Spirit just as we have?” (Acts 10:44, 47). In 
this case the Spirit was received and then the baptism was per¬ 
formed. Both our examples are specific cases, and each one in its 
own way stresses the necessity of baptism and the power of the 
Spirit, which cannot be limited and which does not necessarily work 
automatically. But to this general observation derived from our 
examples, we must add some historical considerations.® 

Since the eighth century B.C., the relationship between Jews 
and Samaritans had been based upon hatred of one another. To 
accept the Samaritans into the church, the apostles in Jerusalem 
were required to make a special gesture. Let by the Spirit, they 
removed barriers and brought the Samaritans into the sphere of 
the Spirit. Then the dividing wall which existed between Jews and 
Gentiles was removed, not by human efforts but by the power of 
the Spirit. God took the initiative and the Gentiles were baptised. 
In Jerusalem, St. Peter was criticized for his action, but he answered, 
“Who was I that I could withstand God?” (Acts 11:2, 17). 

Probably the account of Paul of Tarsus himself is the most 
eloquent example that points to baptism as an absolute necessity. 
Paul saw the risen Lord on the road to Damascus. The glory of 
Christ was revealed to him, and even after this revelation to Paul, 
Ananias baptized him at the Lord’s initiative (Acts 9:18). Later St. 
Paul wrote: “Do you not know that all of us who have been 


*See F. F. Bruce, ‘‘The Holy Spirit in the Acts of the Apostles,” in 
Interpretation, vol. 27 (1973) pp. 166-183. 
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baptized into Christ were baptized into his death?. . if we have 
been united with him in a death like his, we shall certainly be 
united with him in a resurrection like his” (Rom. 6:3ff). This is 
the meaning of baptism, for St. Paul as well as for the early church. 
There is no dispute on this point. Therefore with absolute con¬ 
fidence the apostle could write that “there is one body and one 
spirit. . one Lord, one faith and one baptism” (Eph. 4:4-5). 

How then could St. Paul write that Christ did not send him 
to baptize but to preach the Gospel (I Cor. 1:17)? Did he reduce 
the importance of baptism here? This is a conclusion that one might 
draw from interpreting I Cor. 1:17 out of context. In this epistle 
St. Paul is fighting divisions within the church and puts the relations 
between the baptized and the baptizers into the right perspective. 
Apparently groups and divisions were being formed, and a factor in 
this may have been the particular attachment of those baptized to 
their own baptizers. The Christians in Corinth had been baptized 
in the name of Christ, stresses the apostle, and they are His pos¬ 
session. With these various groups in mind, the author of I 
Corinthians is thankful that he had baptized very few of them. 
He does not therefore minimize baptism but corrects and removes 
their misunderstanding of it. 

The only dispute that St. Paul had over the baptism and 
eucharist was with the libertine spiritualists in the church of 
Corinth. They detached the sacraments from the demands of the 
faith and ascribed magical efficacy to them. They thought that 
whatever they did with their bodies was of no consequence. The 
gifts that they had received in the church gave them spiritual 
security, they believed. They are warned not to be so proud and 
so secure. As a result of their disobedience they might forfeit their 
gifts, and like those in the desert under Moses’ leadership they 
might be destroyed (I Cor. 10).® 


4. The image of the church 

It is of theological significance that we have in the New Testa¬ 
ment a variety of images used to describe the church. We also 
have several titles ascribed to Jesus. One title or one image is not 
enough for the person of Christ or for the reality of the church. 


®For a good discussion of I Cor. 10 and the “wildemess theme in the 
New Testament,” see Ulrich W. Manser, Christ in the Wilderness (Studies 
in Biblical Theology 39; 1963) pp. 62-76. 
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As the title “son of man” is probably the most important and 
most comprehensive for understanding Jesus, so the image of the 
body of Christ is for the church. It is recognized that this image is 
“the most inclusive and impressive, is the most emphatic expression 
of the basic vision’”® or “the most mature result of the New Testa¬ 
ment thinking about the Church.”” 

St. Paul does not say that the church is a body, a social 
organization, but that it is the body of Christ, that it is united to 
the body of the risen hold. The church is “His body, the fulness 
(t 6 TiXi^pco^a) of Him who fills all in all” (Eph. 1:23). The church 
cannot be separated from Christ. She cannot exist without Him 
from whom she received all fulness. The distinction between Christ 
and His church is expressed in the image of Christ as the head 
of the church (Col. 1:18, Eph. 4:15); and as the head He is her 
savior (Eph. 5:27). From the fulness and perfection of the head 
all that is necessary for the growth of the body comes (“we are to 
grow up in every way into Him who is the head, into Christ, from 
whom the whole body, joined and knit together by every joint 
with which it is supplied, when each part is working properly, makes 
bodily growth and upbuilds itself in love,” Eph. 4:15-16). The 
church as the body of Christ is not a static but a dynamic organism. 
This image of St. Paul’s underlines and manifests the most intimate 
unity between Christ and the church. 

Other authors in the New Testament express the same unity 
with other images. St. Peter used the image of the “spiritual house” 
(I Peter 2:4ff). Christ is the “living stone,” and Christians bearing 
a likeness to Christ are “living stones,” that is, persons who do not 
live an isolated existence but are incorporated into a “spiritual 
house” which is the Temple of God. Then the image of the body 
has a definite affinity with the vine and branches of St. John’s 
parable (Jn. 15:Iff). The images are “many” but they manifest 
“one” reality, and they express a common element in the New 
Testament teaching concerning the church, that the church is com¬ 
pletely dependent upon Christ. What is the church, what is her 
nature and mission in the world, are questions that are inseparable 
from the question of who Jesus is, for ihe church has her center and 
her life in Christ. The approach to the church in the New Testament 
is fundamentally christological. To be the body of Christ is to 


^®Georges Florovsky, “The Church: Her Nature and Task,” in The 
Universal Church in God*s Design (Amsterdam I; London, 1948) p. 53. 

^^Rudolf Schnackenburg, The Church in the New Testament (New York; 
Herder and Herder, 1965) p, 165. 
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belong to Him who died, rose and ascended to the Father. 

Yet the image is not uniformly expressed by St. Paul. There 
are varieties in expressions. In the so-called “major” epistles, 
Christians are one body in Christ (Mv acopd dopev Xpioxo, Rom. 
12:5) or of Christ (acopa XpiaxoG, I Cor. 12:27), and in the 
captivity epistles the body is the church (^KKXr|aia, Col. 1:18, 24; 
Eph. 1:23.) These verbal differences point to the same vision of 
the church. 

What is the origin of the image “body of Christ”? 

In Rabbinic Judaism, we have a highly developed teaching of 
the unity of mankind in Adam.^^ This is based upon a view of 
Adam as a corporate personality. Hence it is possible that this 
concept of a corporate personality and extensively elaborated 
speculation around it were of some help to St. Paul in developing 
the theology of Christ as the head of a new humanity. This Rabbinic 
theology concerning Adam, however, did not have a determinative 
influence in the choice of St. Paul’s image. The decisive factor here 
was the risen Christ, who identified Himself with the persecuted 
Christians in Damascus (Acts 9:4). Under the impact of the vision 
of the risen body of Christ on the road to Damascus, and from 
the sacramental experience in the church, St. Paul derived his 
image. 

In all the explicit texts that deal with the comparison and 
contrast between Christ and Adam, the apostle Paul develops his 
theology of the risen Christ as the second Adam. These texts are 
Rom. 5:19, I Cor. 15:20-22 and 45-49. The reference to the 
resurrection of Christ in the first text is the least explicit: “For as 
by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by one 
man’s obedience many will be made righteous (biKaioi)” (Rom. 
5:19). Christ’s redemptive purpose was accomplished through 
loving obedience and resurrection. He “became obedient unto 
death. . therefore God has highly exalted Him” (Phil. 2:8-9). His 
death and resurrection are essentially linked together. Above all 
this is particularly stressed in Rom. 4:25, “who was put to death 


D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism: Some Rabbinic Elements 
in Pauline Theology (New York: Harper Torchbooks, New York, rev. ed. 
1967) pp. 56f. What is implied in other New Testament authors St. Paul 
makes explicit in the typology of the first and last Adam. We lack evidence 
that anybody before St. Paul used the concept of the last Adam (6 ioxocxoq 
’A6d[i) for Christ. Thus “whereas the idea of Christian dispensation as a 
new creation was pre-Pauline, the conception of Christ as the Second Adam 
was probably introduced into the Church by Paul himself” (p, 44), 
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for our trespasses and raised for our justification (SiKatcooiv).” 
Our justification is the result of both the death and resurrection of 
Christ. This is implied in our first text, which contrasts Christ and 
Adam. The second text quite clearly speaks of the risen Christ as 
the second Adam: “But in fact Christ has been raised from the 
dead, the first fruits of those who have fallen asleep. For as by 
a man came death, by a man has come also the resurrection of 
the dead. For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be 
made alive” (I Cor. 15:20-22). Christ is the head of the new 
humanity. He is “the first fruits,” and the “harvest” will follow. 
As Adam’s sin affected the whole of creation, the human race and 
nature, so does the resurrection of Christ. He identified Himself 
with the people, in His baptism He stood alongside the sinners, 
and His resurrection moves and changes all those who are in the 
second Adam, “in Christ.” Then in our third text, showing the 
analogy between Christ and Adam, the contrast is expressed in 
terms of “a life-giving spirit” and “a living being.” This passage 
runs as follows: “ ‘The first man Adam became a living being’; 
the last Adam became a life-giving spirit” (I Cor. 15:45). The 
Spirit is the “gift par excellence of the glorified Christ,”^® and St. 
Paul identifies glorification with the resurrection. Thus his vision 
of the church as the body of Christ cannot be fully grasped or 
its origin understood without understanding the effect of Christ’s 
resurrection upon him and the solidarity of Christians with Christ. 

It is probable that the very term “body of Christ” has its origin 
in the eucharist. The phrase ocopa XpiaTou, writes A. E. Rawlinson, 
“was in the mind of St. Paul a corollary of what to him was 
involved in the eucharist.”^^ In the view of H. Conzelmann, St. 
Paul used the expression “once outside the eucharistic tradition: 
I Cor. 12:27.”"® But even here the apostle “surely cannot have 
helped thinking of the liturgical formula ‘this is my body,’ which 
he quotes in the same epistle.”"® In the eucharist, the body of 


^^David M. Stanley, “Paul’s Interest in the Early Chapters of Genesis,” 
Analecta Biblica 17-18 (Rome, 1963) pp. 243-45. 

E. J. Rawlinson, “Corpus Christi,” in Mysterium Christi, G. K. A. 
Bell and A. Deissmann eds., pp. 226, 230. 

'®Hans Conzelmann, An Outline of the Theology of the New Testament 
(New York; Harper and Row, 1969) p. 262. 

^®Nicolas Afanassieff, “The Church Which Presides in Love,’' in J. 
Meyendorff et ah, The Primacy of Peter in the Orthodox Church (London: 
Faith Press, 1963) p. 73. 
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Christians (to ocofjia tqv Xpioxiocvcov) becomes the body of Christ 
(xd acofia xou XpioxoG). 


5. Diversity of organization 

Whereas there is unity among local churches in the eucharist, 
we do not detect uniformity among these communities regarding 
their organization. In the way that they are organized and ruled, 
the churches display diversity. 

The primitive Christian community in Jerusalem had a definite 
structure. It was governed by the apostles with Peter and later 
with James at its head. The Twelve spoke in the name of Jesus 
(Acts 5:40), and by their decisions they determined the growth 
of the church (Acts 6 and 15). James, who was the leader of the 
local church in Jerusalem (Acts 12:17; 15:13ff 21:18ff), was 
never called ^TiioKOTroc;. The word appears only once in the book 
of Acts, 20:28, and here is applied to the same group of people 
who are called “elders” ('iip£a60T£poi) in 20:17. Neither was the 
term ispeoq (priest) given to James, nor to any of the Twelve. Is 
this a possible indication that the early Christians acknowledged 
the Jewish priesthood, while keeping their own worship and 
eucharistic celebration? Or, by regarding Christ as the High Priest 
of the new covenant, did they view all ministry as priestly without 
using the term priest? The priests that are mentioned in the book 
of Acts (“And the word of God increased; and the number of the 
disciples multiplied greatly in Jerusalem, and a great many of the 
priests— TQV lepQv— were obedient to the faith,” 6:7) are most 
probably those priests of Judaism who became members of the 
church. The book of Acts does not indicate whether they enjoyed 
a special position or performed a special function in the new com- 
munity. 

The elders (TtpEoSuTepoi), appointed by the apostles, helped 
to administer church affairs. Mentioned many times in Acts, the 
elders were engaged in local problems. Together with the apostles 
at the apostolic council (Acts 15), they were concerned with the 
problem of circumcision, which touched the whole church. The 
decisions reached by the council of the apostles and elders needed 
the consent of the body of brethren. What is the meaning of this 
consent of the body of the faithful (TrXfjGoq), without which the 
apostolic work would not be complete? On the basis of Acts we 
observe that the role of TrXfjeoq is not to “govern” in the church 
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but to bear witness and consent that the apostles and elders “teach 
and govern according to the will of God” and “in accordance with 
the testimony of the Church.’”^ The primitive church as it is 
presented in Acts was an assembly with a definite hierarchical 
structure. All the members were not equal. First there was James, 
who was presiding and who at the end of debate expressed his 
judgment (bto syQ Kpivco, Acts 15:19), then there were the 
apostles, the elders and the faithful. The leaders are in the church 
and are concerned for the church. The importance of the consent 
of TiXfjGoq is derived from the church as the body of Christ, and 
from the conception that the authority of the church’s leaders is 
not above the church. 

Apart from the pastoral epistles, St. Paul does not use the 
term “elder” for the office of the local churches. Writing to the 
Christians at Philippi, he greets the “saints,” that is, all the members 
of the body of Christ, with their bishops and deacons (ouv ^ttloko- 
uok; Kal SiaKbvoic;, Phil. 1:1). In this church, it is to be observed, 
more than one “bishop” took part in governing the church. When 
this letter was written, in the sixties of the first century, the office 
of bishops was probably not different from that of elder. Certainly 
these bishops at Philippi were not “bishops” as they were described 
in the letters of St. Ignatius in the very beginning of the second 
century or as they have been understood since then. No “monarchical 
episcopate” existed in the church of Philippi. 

Even when the term ^ttiokottoc; is used in the singular, as in 
I Tim. 3: Iff, and not in the plural, as in Phil. 1:1, the title refers 
not to a single individual but to a group. The “bishop” here is “a 
generic singular.” Whether the pastoral epistles as a whole were 
written by St. Paul, or whether they contain only genuine fragments 
or notes of the apostle to Timothy and Titus, is not our concern 
now. In any case Timothy and Titus are the latest of the Pauline 
epistles. Yet we find in them a still fluid terminology. When we 
compare I Tim. 3: If with 5:17f, the two key passages that deal 
with the ministry of the church, we realize that at the time when 
this epistle was written there was no sharp distinction between 
^'itiaKO'noq and TTpEaSOTEpoc;. Let us start with I Tim. 5:17: “Let 
the elders who rule well (KaXcoq irpoEOTcoTEt; TTpEoSOtEpoi) be 
considered worthy of double honor, especially those who labor in 
preaching and teaching (ev Xbyo Kal bibaoKaXig).” Who are 
these that belong to a special group? Not all elders belong to it. 


Afanassieff, “The Ministry of the Laity in the Church,” Ecumenical 
Review vol. 10 (1958) p. 260. 
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only some of them. It is difficult not to conclude that this special 
group are the elders who are designated with the title of iTTiaKoiroq 
in I Tim. 3, which as we have already mentioned, is to be under¬ 
stood generically."* Hence in the pastoral epistles the title ‘‘bishop” 
is not given to all elders, and these two terms, iTTioKOTcoc; and 
TtpsaSuTEpoc;, are not completely synonymous, as they were in the 
book of Acts 20:17, 28. Therefore the pastoral epistles reflect a 
significant development in the organization of the church. A special 
body of leaders was emerging from the college of elders, and their 
duty and ministry in the church correspond to the main duties of a 
bishop as they are described in St. Ignatius’ letters. But it is of 
some importance to realize that we learn this not from I Tim. 3, 
where “bishop” is mentioned, but from I Tim. 5:17, where the 
word “elders” is used. In I Tim. 3: Iff, which starts: “If any one 
aspires to the office of bishop (dTtiaKOTrfjq), he desires a noble 
task,” it is the qualifications of a bishop that are given, not a 
description of his duties. These qualifications are not essentially 
different from those of a deacon, which follow in I Tim. 3:8-10. 

Whereas I Tim. points to a distinction between ^ttiokottoc; and 
'Trp£a66T£poq, the epistle to Titus does not. We find in Titus what 
is in the book of Acts, that the two terms are used for the same 
office. This is clear from Tit. 1:5-7: “This is why I left you in 
Crete, that you might amend what was defective, and appoint 
elders (Tcp£a(5uT£pou<;) in every town as I directed you, if any man 
is blameless, the husband of one wife, and his children are believers 
and not open to the charge of being profligate or insubordinate. 
For a bishop (E-rciaKOTiov), as God’s steward, must be blameless.” 
The church in Ephesus and the church in Crete were in different 
stages of development. The church in Crete was just of recent 
origin, and Titus appointed TTpeoSuTepoL for the first time. There 
are no deacons or order of widows, as we find in I Tim. 3. Timothy 
and Titus have authority as the apostolic delegates to organize the 
churches and appoint “bishops” and “elders.” But neither Timothy 
nor Titus are referred to as bishops. They “are not stable leaders 
of local churches.”^® The title of SidKovoc; is given to Timothy: 
“If you put these instructions before the brethren, you will be a 
good minister of Christ Jesus (biocKovoq XpioxoG MqaoG)” (I Tim. 
4:6). In spite of the fluid terminology and different stages in the 


this point, see an excellent discussion by John P. Meier, ''Presbyteros 
in the Pastoral Epistles,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly vol. 35 (1973) 
pp. 327ff. 

^Hbid., p. 345. 
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growth of the local churches, the pastoral epistles nevertheless point 
to a significant development in the organizational structure that led 
to the monarchical episcopate. 

The model for this structure already existed in the Qumran 
community. The Essenes had had a highly hierarchical society. The 
priests were at the head of the congregation. The levites made their 
own group. A mebaqqer cared about business in general. He was 
an “overseer,” similar to the role of a “bishop” in the New Testa¬ 
ment local churches. In the Damascus Document, which also comes 
from an Essene community, not that of Qumran but one in a large 
settled city, a mebaqqer is more than an “overseer.” His duties are 
more clearly defined, for “he has become judicial authority, preacher, 
father, and shepherd of his flock.”^® L. Goppelt, among others, 
concurs with the view that the mebaqqer in Damascus Document 
“has a position comparable to that of a monarchical bishop.”*^ 

For an understanding of Christian origins, we must recognize 
that the New Testament Church possessed a hierarchical structure 
and that this so-called “early Catholicism” was not the product of 
the second century but of the first. We must not dismiss the pastoral 
epistles as of later date, far removed from the period of St. Paul’s 
life, on the grounds that they indicate the emergence of a monar¬ 
chical episcopate. 

It is not a matter for surprise that we find the New Testament 
Church to be hierarchical. It is what we should expect if we take 
the Church as the body of Christ, with all the implications that 
must follow from this image. What is astonishing, when we examine 
the New Testament evidence, is that the hierarchical structure, 
a seed embedded in the church, should reveal itself so early. This 
rapidity is probably due to the fact that the model already existed 
among the Essenes. 

The organization of the churches may have differed from one 
locality to another, but certain elements in the structure are reflected 
everywhere. Writing to the Thessalonians, very shortly after the 
community was established, the apostle Paul pleaded with them “to 


^^Johannes Munck, The Acts of the Apostles (Anchor Bible 31, New 
York: Doubleday, 1967) p. 280. This book was revised by William F. 
Albright and C, S. Mann, and Appendix IV, “The Organization and Institu¬ 
tions of the Jerusalem Church in Acts” (pp. 276-284), was written by C. S. 
Mann. 

^^Leonhard Goppelt, Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times (New York: 
Harper Torchbook, 1970) p. 188. 
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respect those who labor among you and are over you in the Lord 
and admonish you” (I Thess. 5:12). 

The Johannine church also implies order. The fourth evangelist 
does not use the term ^KKXrjaia and does not explicitly teach about 
the church, but in his gospel he presupposes and reflects the life 
of the church and its structure. There has been a tendency in some 
scholarly circles to consider this gospel as interested primarily in 
individuals and their salvation, without concern for the community. 
But the images used in the fourth gospel, such as the vine and the 
fold, are of a corporate character. Just as no single image used by 
St. Paul neglects the person in the community—persons remain 
distinct in the body, they are “living stones”—so St. John’s interest 
in the person and his relation to Christ is not at the expense of the 
community. A Christian must be a member of the community. St. 
John’s use of terminology is not simply individualistic. In the same 
parable of the vine and the branches, the two views, individualistic 
and corporate, are interwoven, distinct but inseparable. In verse 
15:9, for example, “as the Father has loved me, so have I loved 
you; abide in my love,” this may be interpreted as referring to the 
individual, but 15:12: “this is my commandment, that you love 
one another, as I have loved you” points to love within the com¬ 
munity.^^ In this community we have the shepherd and the sheep 
(Jn. 10), and Peter is entrusted to feed and care for the sheep 
(Jn. 21). 

The main duty of the elders, according to I Peter, is to “tend 
the flock of God.” Their power comes from being “examples to 
the flock” and is not in “domineering” (5:2-3). This epistle sees 
Christ as the shepherd (noipfiv) and guardian (^'irtaKO'iroc;) of our 
souls (2:25), and the elders are in the service of the “chief shep¬ 
herd,” who is Christ. 

It is worth noting that all important hierarchical terms in the 
New Testament are precisely the titles that have first been applied 
to Christ. He is “the apostle and high priest” (dnoaxoXoq and 
<5:pxL£p£uc;, Heb. 3:1), He is iTtloKoiToc;, as we have already men¬ 
tioned, and finally the term “deacon” or servant is ascribed to him, 
for example in Rom. 15:8: “Christ became a servant (Siockovoc;).”®^ 


®®See Raymond E. Brown’s commentary on Jn. 15 in The Gospel Accord¬ 
ing to John (Anchor Bible 29e, New York: Doubleday, 1970) and 
“Introduction to Vol. I,” pp. xiii-xxi. 

^®For other places where these titles are given to Christ in the gospels 
and epistles, see W. D. Davies, Christian Origins and Judaism (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press) p. 236. He writes that this fact emphasizes that “all 
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Through the power of the Holy Spirit Christ is the pattern, goal 
and power to all those who are in charge of the flock. The resur¬ 
rected Christ gave power to his disciples (Jn. 20:23). 


6. The charismatic-institutional church 

All local churches of New Testament times are both charismatic 
and institutional. The spirit that animates and equips them for the 
ministry is the spirit of order, not of chaos. A so-called charismatic 
church, like the church in Corinth, did not lack an organization. 
Leadership emerges in the household of Stephanas, with those 
who “have devoted themselves to the service of the saints,” and 
St. Paul urges the members of the Church “to be subject to such 
men and to every fellow worker and laborer” (I Cor. 16:15-16). 
Although I Cor. ll:20ff omits mention of anyone who presides at 
the eucharistic celebration, it is utterly unjustifiable to suggest, as 
has been done, that the church in Corinth did not have one. What 
is the most obvious is often not explicitly mentioned. If the eucharist 
is the mystical continuation of the Last Supper, and if the eucharist 
was instituted at the Last Supper, then “in the eucharist one person 
must preside.”*^ The so-called hierarchical churches, such as those 
in the pastoral epistles, also possess the fulness of spiritual gifts. 
Charismata are given to build up the body of Christ, but offices 
are also gifts, for Christ’s “gifts were that some should be apostles, 
some prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teachers, for 
the equipment of saints, for the work of ministry, for building up 
the body of Christ” (Eph. 4:11-12). 

Just as there is no division between local churches which are 
charismatic and those which are institutional in the New Testa¬ 
ment, so there is no difference between charismatic and institutional 
ministries within the local church. Some critics have used I Cor. 
12:28 (“And God has appointed in the Church first apostles, 
second prophets, third teachers, then workers of miracles, then 
healers, helpers, administrators, speakers in various kinds of 
tongues”) as an indication of the existence of these two types of 
ministries. However it should not be overlooked, writes E. 


ministry is His ministry. He is always present in the ministry of His own.. . 
Every ministry in the New Testament is the activity of the Living Christ, 
so that there is no truly Christian ministry which is sustained out of our 
own resources as it were.” 

^‘‘Nicolas Afanassieff, op. cit., p. 77. 
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Schweitzer, that this verse comes at the end of a “section whose 
whole object is to contest the spiritual relevance of any distinction 
between natural and supernatural ministries. . . The glossolalia that 
so impresses the Corinthians by its ‘supernaturalness’ is put at the 
very end.”^ 


7. The existence of structure as the basic and unifying element 

The ministry in the church is not only a functional but also 
an essential, constitutive element of the body of Christ. The order 
as a constitutive factor is related to its functional aspect as a root 
is to its stem. It has its origin in Christ’s choice of the Twelve, as 
well as in the institution of the eucharist. The church in the New 
Testament bears witness to the unique status of the Twelve. C. H. 
Turner, using evidence given by St. Irenaeus and Eusebius, indicated 
that the bishops in Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria and Rome were 
distinguished from the apostles who founded these churches. A line 
is drawn between the members of the group of the Twelve as the 
founders and the bishops as their successors. In Rome, for example, 
Linus is the “the first after Paul and Peter.” Linus is not the “second” 
nor the “third.”*® 

The church in Corinth, which received spiritual gifts, directed 
certain questions to Paul and waited for apostolic guidance. St. 
Paul writes that the Lord gave him authority “for building up and 
not for tearing down” (II Cor. 10:8; 13:10). 

The apostles were the heralds of the new age and organizers 
of the churches. Before moving to another place they would appoint 
elders as their successors and as the leaders of these new com¬ 
munities. Very little is said about their duties. If this office of elder 
was completely new, we would expect the New Testament authors 
to define what duties they were appointed to perform. Judaism had 
its own elders, whose roles were defined as studying and inter¬ 
preting the Law as well as governing. What made the New Testa¬ 
ment office of elder “new” was presiding in the absence of the 
apostles at the eucharistic celebration. Their ministry was the 
ministry of the Spirit, who “made [them] guardians (^'irioKbuouc;), 


^“Edward Schweizer, Church Order in the New Testament (Studies in 
Biblical Theology 32, London: SCM Press) p. 182. 

^®C. H. Turner, “Apostolic Succession,** in H. B. Swete, ed., Essays on 
the Early History of the Church and the Ministry (London, 1918) pp. 95-142. 
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to feed the church of the Lord which he obtained with his own 
blood” (Acts 20:28). Whoever was appointed as successor and 
is in unity with the apostles is at the head of the eucharistic gathering. 
This basic element, the existence of structure, is common to all 
local churches—for there is no church without eucharist—in all 
stages of their growth. 

The “eucharistic ministry,” however, does not exclude the 
“priesthood of all believers,” but presupposes, underlines, and 
points to its significance and meaning. By baptism, St. Peter reminds 
Christians in Asia Minor, they acquired the role of a “holy priest¬ 
hood to offer spiritual sacrifices” (I Pet. 2:5). In the light of I Pet. 
2:9, continuing the same thought, this verse does not necessarily 
refer to the priestly functions in the church. The names appropriate 
to the old Israel are now given to the new Israel (2:9), to the 
Christian church. The titles are taken from Ex. 19:5f, the most 
central text for the election of Israel. The Christian community is 
“a chosen race,” a priestly community. The term “royal priesthood” 
does not signify individual priests who perform their ministry in 
the church, but the ministry of the church to the world. The church 
inherited Israel’s vocation to be a light to the nations. And every 
member of the church is called to be a witness. 

In conclusion, the unity of the church is primarily a sacramental 
unity, unity in Christ and in the eucharist. Diversity in the church 
does not destroy this unity, but can even make us more aware of it. 
This unity excludes uniformity but not diversity. From the begin¬ 
ning of creation man was called to community, to unity. With 
Christ’s inauguration of the Messianic community, and with the 
transformation of it after His death and resurrection into His body, 
God’s purposes are being fulfilled. This new creation is the church, 
the place of unity, the temple of Christ’s continuous presence. 
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